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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C0. 


HE EAST AND WEST ENDS. 
WORTHINGTON JUNIOR: a Story of 
Contrasts. By EDITH SICHEL. 3vols. “* pot is one 
of the most satisyactory novels we have read for some time,”— 
pectator. “Full of smart sayings and welleturned 
phrases.” —Daily Chronicle. She has considerable power of 
satiric portraiture.’—Glasgow Herald. 


THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS: Voyages 
W.. riences in the W. Pacific. 1875 to 1891. By 
** A work of peculiar 


a idee 
Royal 8vo. 18s. 
Lon *~ pro vivid insight into labour recruiting in 
the Pacific. tees ‘ Abounds with valuable infor= 
mation.»—Chronicle.  “ Graphic and amusing accounts of 
little-known ‘places and peoples told m a sailorly straights 
JSorward manner.—Telegraph. 


THE BUCOANEERS of f AMERICA : a True 
Account of the Mos‘ le Assaults committed of 

late years upon the Coast of on the West Indies by the Buc- 
caneers of Jamaica an ——— (both English and 
=e). B JOHN bSQUE MIBLING, one of the 
eers Who was al ose lies (1684-5 

Edited by HENR™. POWELL. * With Maps, Sieges, a | 
Porteaitey (Includes the very scarce Fourth Part.) Royal 


With numerous Illus- 


8vo, 15s. “A handsome edition, with excellent facsimiles of 


the fine engravings.” —Bookman. 
NEW SOLUTION OF AN HISTORICAL MYSTERY. 


THE STORY of LOUIS XVII. of FRANCE. 
E. EVANS. With 5 Engraved Portraits. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY of ENGLISH CARICATURISTS 
nd GRAPHIC Rai ae ie of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. GRAHAM EVERITT. Illustrated from 
Drawings by all the leading Caricaturists of the Century. 
Royal 8vo, 103.64. ‘‘ At last we have a treatise upon our 
caricaturists and comic draughtsmen at te of the qreat 
“> A thoroughly readable book.”’—Pall Mall Gazet 
WILLIAM MORRIS’S NEW BOOK. 
SOCIALISM : its Growth and its Outcome. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS and E. BELFORT BAX. 
Price 6s, (Large-Paper Edn., 15s. net.) 


SUIGIDE | and | INSANITY. By J. A. K. 
5s. “Deals exhaustively with the 
sapehnloghel, Serica! and ethical aspects of the question. 

" weighty contribution.” —Times. 


THE SKEPTICS : of jhe. FRENCH RENAIS- 
SANCE. By EN. 8vo, 103. 6d. 
Montaigne, | #-.; ieee M. ... Le Vayer, Pascal. 
RUSSELL M. GARNIER’S IMPORTANT WORK. 

HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANDED IN- 

its Customs, Laws and Agriculture; 
vo Ie MODERN PERIOD. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME of the DILETTANTE LIBRARY. 
RICHARD JEFFERIES: a Study. By 
ad. - —— Author of “Life of Thoreau,” &c. Por- 
. 6d. Paper Edition, with 4 full-page 
a. a ““ Jefferies — *”? specially painted by Bertha 
eweombe. 10s. 6d. n: 

SOCIAL PEACE. By Pada gg Schulze- 
VFRNITZ. . M. Wicksteed, and 
Gaited by Graham Wallen ‘w A. “ioxon) 38. 64. “A 
study by a competent observer of the industrial movement in 

Eng: ‘and and the developments of trade unionism.” —Times. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
A NEW DOG STORY: and another. 
BLIZZARD and ANOTHER FANTASY. 

By THOS. PINKERTON, Author of ‘‘ John Newbold’s 
Ordeal.” 2s.6d. ‘* We have known Mr. Pinkerton as the 
spirited romancist and satirist, and have found him original 
and incisive in touch There is some genuine fun in the idea 
(of this book), and it is comically worked.”—Athenaeum. 
* A piece of hearty, rollicking, and uncommon humour.” — 

National Obs: rver. 


*TWIXT SHADOW and SHINE. Marcus 
ry 2 of * For the Term ,. is Natural 
ife. e ° 


A MODBRN XANTHIPPE. By Walter T. 


THE. BEAUTY of BOSCASTLE. By 
T. MULLETT ELLIS. 65s. 
THE ETHICAL LIBRARY. Vols.I.-II. Ea. 4s. 6d. 


1. THE CIVILISATION of CHRISTENDOM. 
By BERNARD BO3ANQUBT, 7+ Fe LL.D. 
(Glasgow), late Fellow of Univ. Coll., 


. STUDIES im CHARACTER, “By Profems 


D.8c. Other volumes ws 
yo MIDGWICK, Mr. SLIE 
MUIRHEAD, M.A. (Oxon), Mr. D. x RITCHIE, M.A; 


Swan SonnENSCHEIN vs Co., Paternoster Sq., E.C. 








MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST, 


MARK RUTHERFORD’S NEW WORK. 
CATHARINE FURZE: 


** Miriam’s Schooling,” &c. 2 vols., cloth, 12s. 
[Ready nert week. 


DR. JESSOPP’S NEW WORK. 
RANDOM ROAMING. 


Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D., Author of 
“ Trials of a Country Parson,” &c. Portrait. Cloth, 
7s. 6d, 

“* Random Roaming’ is assured of a hearty welcome ..... 
Contact with Dr. Jessopp’s mind is a wonderful stimulus to 
the love of the antiquities of our island, animate as well as 
inanimate.”— Times. 


REV. SAMUEL COX’S LAST WORK. 
THE HEBREW TWINS: a 


Vindication of God’s Ways with Jacob and Esau. By 
the late Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D., Author of 
“Expositions,” &c. With Portrait and a Prefatory 
Memoir by his Wire. Cloth, 6s. 
“ Charasterised by the well-known simplicity and clearne:s 
of Dr. Cox’s style.” — Scotsman, 


PIOTURESQUE SPAIN. 


THE HEART and SONGS of 


the SPANISH SIERRAS. 
WHITE. 7 Itustrations. 
cloth, 6s. 


By GEORGE WHIT 
Large crown §8vo, 


THE REFORMERS’ BOOK-SHELF.— New Vols. 
BAM FORD'S PASSAGES in 


the LIFE of a RADICAL. Edited, and with an Ia- 
troduction, by HENRY “DUNCKLEY (“ Verax”’), 
2 vols., cloth, 3s. 6d. each. [Ready. 


INDEPENDENT NOVEL SERIES.—New Vol. 
LADY PERFECTA: Trans- 


lated from the Spanish of B. PEREZ GALDOS, by 
MARY WHARTON. Demy 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE CHINAMAN AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
BRIGHT CELESTIALS. By 


JOHN COMING CHINAMAN. ‘ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE STORY OF THE SECOND ESTATE. 
TRE HOUSE of LORDS: 


Retrospect and a Forecast. By THOS, ALFRED 
SPALDING, LL.B. Cloth, 10s. 64. 


THIS DAY, full size, demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
TWO SPHERES. By 
T. E. & T. Pp. 512. Revised and En’‘arged 
throughout. 
ese Works 
of address. 


#.* The Publisher can arvange for Purchasers to se 


at the nearcst Bookseller's on receipt 


Lonpbon 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Parernostrer Square, E.C. 
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CLARENDON PRESS “~ 


New Section CCROUCHMAS. CZECH). im 


“ ANEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON 


Novel. By MARK RUTHERFORD, Author of | 


HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 


Founded meney on the Materials Collected by 
he Philolegical Society. 
Edited by JAMES A. 11. MURRAY, LL.D. 
BS NOTIOE.=—The present position of the Work is as follows : 
Vol. I., A and B, Edited by Dr. Murray. Imperial 4to, 
half-morocco, £2 123. 6d. [ Published. 
Vol. IL, C. Edited by Dr. Murray. inpete Ato, half- 
morocco, £2 123. 6d. blished. 
*..* The Parts ~~) in Vols. I. & IL. are still so! ra separately 
Vol. ITT. D and E. 
D_ Edited by Dr. Murray. 
E. Edited by Henry Brapvvey, M.A. 
E-—EVERY. 12s. 61. [ Published. 
EVERY BODY—EZOD. Shortly. 
Vol. IV. F,G,andH. F. Edited by Hexny brapiey, M.A 
* The colossal nature of Dr. Murré ay ’s undertaking and monumental 
thoroughness of his work are attested by the fact that this (the second) 
volume of no less than 1,308 pages is devoted to the letter C alone, and 
that the space this letter requires will even be surpassed by the letter 8. 
On the othe Y, K, J, N, U, 


‘In the press. 


rer hand, nine of the smaller letters, X, 4, Q, K 
and V, will only require the same amount of sp :ce.”— Times. 


THE OEFUES ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, 10s. 64. 


A BURMESE READER: being an 


Introduction to the Written Language, and Com- 
a to Judson’s Grammar. For the use of Civil 
Service Students and others wh) wish to acquire = 
Lao: e quickly and thoroughly. By R. F. 
ANDREW ST. JOHN, Hon. MA., Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Teacher of Burmese in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford and University College, London, and 
late Deputy-Commissioner in Burma. 


THE nee ~ ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Jrowa Svo, 4s. 6d 


GRAMMAR of the BENGALI LAN- 
GUAGE, Literary and Colloquial. By JOHN BEAMES, 
Bengal Civil Service (Retired), Author of “A Com- 
parative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Linguages of 
India,” &c, Shortly. 


Parts I., Il., and IIL, A-IQBH'A. 
Imperial 4to, 21s. each. 


A CONCORDANCE to the SEPTUA- 


GINT, and the other GREEK VERSIONS of the OLD 
TESTAMENT (including the a eg oe Books). By 
the late EDWIN HATCH, M. D.D., and HENRY 
A. REDPATH, M.A., assisted by "other Scholars. 

Until the publication of Part V., but not afterwards, sub- 
scriptions may be paid in advine: at the price of £4 4s, for the 
Six Parts. 

“The accuracy of the Hebrew words, as wellas the fig sures for the 
quote ations, is marvellous.” —Guardian. 

A work on which this generation may well congratulate itself.” 


NEW VOLUME. PartIIL. Books V., VI, and Vil. 


SACRED BOOKS of the EAST. 
XLI. The 


Edited by F. MAX MULLER. Vol. 
SATAPATH4-BRAH MANA, according to the Text of 
the a School. Translated by JULIUS 
EGGELING. 

Crown 8vo, 6 


QUINTI SEPTIMII FLORENTIS 
TERTULLIANI DE PRASCRIP- 


TIONE FUERETICORUM— AD ay as— AD 

JAPULAUX. Editei, with Introduction and Notes, by 
T. HERBERT BINDLEY, B.D., Merton Vollege, Ox- 
| ford, Priacipal of Codrington College, Barbados, and 
} Examining C ——. to —~ es Bishop. 


| A SHORT ACGOUN T of the LAND 

REVENUE and its ADMINISTRATION in BRITISH 
st With a Sketch of the Tt Tenures. By 
BADEN-POWELL, C.LE., F.R.8.E., M.R.AS8., 

Rte r the Bengal Civil Service, and one of the Judges 

of the Chief Court of the Punjab. 

‘Mr. Baden-Powell knows his sulyject practically and thoroughly, 
ail he has been able to provide what may be ¢ ‘ited a standard text- 
hook for students of the land systems of India, and at the same time a 
hook which the more general student of systems and theories of land 
tenure will read with great interest and profit.”— Scotsnuin, 





Full Catalogues post free on application. 


. HFNRY FROWDE, 


| Lonpon : 
CLARENDON Press WAkEHOU se, AMEN Cow Ek, E.0, 
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VYPE-WRITING.—All kinds of Copying. 
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BYRON — SHELLEY — KEATS: IN 


MEMORIAM ENDOWED YEARLY PRIZES for the BEST 
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With Portrait of Foundress and “ Gossip.’ 1s, 1d.—For rules, send 
addressed halfpenny wrapper to Rose Mary Crawsnay, Bwich, 
Breconshire. 


WANTED, a TEACHER of MODERN 
and ANCIENT GREEK. Must be able to speak Greek and 
be also well versed in the Literature. 
Apply by letter, Central School of Foreign Tongues, Howard House, 
Arundel Street, Strand. 


CATALOGUES 
JFOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Savane. 


‘FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 
AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISIIERS 


Y 
( ® and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 par 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD te = 1 “LONDON, W.C., desire to eal the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch a in —_ for filling, on the nest 
UB 


TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIC ALS.— 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and 
TRAINING FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 
The College owns and farms for the instruction of its students a fine 


Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on tion to the Restpext Director. 








Ke PNe@’s COLLEGE, LONDON, 


LADIES’ DEPARTME 

13, Kensington-square (close to High-street, ,_— Station). 

In this Department LECTURES are given to Ladies i in the vestens 
subjects of University Education by Pr and L 
staff of ies s College. The lectures are adapted for ladies above the 
age of 1 

Ste Ct CLASSES COMMENCE on JANUARY 15th. 

For a prospectus or further information apply to the Vice-Principal, 
Miss CG. Scumrrz, at the above address. 
RA return for four stamps a complete Syllabus of Lectures may be 
ol ptained 








EXAMINATION for filling up oben t FOUR VACANCIES 
on the Foundation will be held on the 17th JANUARY NEXT.— 
For information apply to the Bursa, St. Paul’s School, West Ken- 
sington, 
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SELECT 


LIBRARY 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 








QT. PAUL’S SCHOOL, London. — An thus lessen the cost © 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two_ or three b— ~ may unite in One Subscription and 
f carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
t and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


Dy 
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ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 

The Free Li peasy : ‘ommittee require the services of an Experienced 
ASSISTANT LIB AN, who will be required to devote himself 
exclusively to the duties 8 r the office. Salary £100 per annum. Appli- 

cations, in Candidates’ own handwriting, stating age (which must not 

he less than 25 nor exceed 40 years), qualifications, and other particu- 
lars, together with copies of recent testimonials, and endorsed 
“ Assistant Librarianship,” to be sent to me not later than Monpay, 
the 22nd instant. Canvassing a of the Committee will be a 
disqualification.—By Order. T. McGOWEN, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Bradford, 9th —, 1894. 


ReEYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S I. 











THURSDAY, l8tn JANUARY, at 8.30 p.m. 


The Sotowing Paper will be read 
NTONIO PEREZ in EXILE, ” by Major MARTIN A. 8. 
HUME, F.R.Hist.s. 


20, 0, Hanover Square, W. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 
74, New Oxford Street, London, 
Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 
THE GREAT MASTERS. 
Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections :— 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, LOUVRE, PARIS, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 
UFFIZI, FLORENCE, HERMITAGE, ST. PETERS- 
PITTI, FLORENCE, BURG. 











ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, PRADO, MADRID, 
FLORENCE, VATICAN, ROME, 
AMSTERDAM, | HAARLEM, 
THE HAGUE, FRANKFORT, 
AND 


THE PARIS SALONS. 

A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM 
BOUDOIR, ce. 28 

THE AUTOTYPE _FINE- ART CATALOGUE 
ef 184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, One SuHILuina. 


AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART 


New Pamputet—Free on Appvication. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON -| 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
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NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&c.—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 8 Street, E.C., 
prepared to undertake the Printing and Publishing of first-class 
ewspapers Magazines, Books, Catalogues, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, 
Artic es of Association, Minutes of Evidence, &c., in the best style. 
Their offices are fitted with the latest improvements in Rotary and 
other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign Type, and 
employ none but first-class workmen. Facilities upon the premises | 
for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising and Publishing De jartments 
conducted. Telephone 2759. Telegraph, “ Africanism, Londo 








favourable terms, orders for their own STAND ARD PUBLICA 
CATALOGUES sent on application | 


(oUNTY BOROUGH of BRADFORD. | 


Loxpon: WM. HEINEMANN, 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE 





MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Librazy. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 8t., E.C 





THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL, 
By PERCY RUSSELL. 
With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE. 
Sixth Edition, Revised. Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 5s 
ith Portrait. 


The WESTMINSTER je. VIEW says: “A very complete manual 
and guide for journalist and author. It is not a merely practical work 
—it is literary and appreciative of literature in its best sense...... We 
have little else but praise for the volume.” 


DIGBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
_18, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


MESssrs. J. OC. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.-C. 
Are the, + 2, Tepreenntalt ves in Great Britain of 
ANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known aa in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by *ne 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. srnhy” adn the orn and best Processes 
in the market, which are special. to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archeo! polegiots, 22 ot. th ose : the investigation 
and 7 tion of P: jocesan 

J.C. DRUMMOND ‘t ry invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., &c., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and price list on application. 
Offices : 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 








Now Ready. 


THE OLD ENGLISH POPULAR 
MUSIC. 


By the late WILLIAM CHAPPELL, F.S.A. 
A New Edition, in Two Volumes, of the Popular Music of the Olden 
Time (under the above title). 


A Collection of the best Song, Ballad, and Dance Tunes of England, 
from the earliest times to the end of the reign of George II. 


With a Preface and Notes, and the earlier examples entirely revised. 
By H. ELLIS WOOLDRIDGE. 

Demy 4to, edition, bound in buckram. Two Volz., 2 ¢ns net. 

Edition de Luxe, on large hand-made paper, bound in half-vellum, 


they | limited to 100 copies, Two Vols., 4 gus. net. 


Cuarre.t & Co., New Bond Street, and Macmitiay & Co., London. 














ON DEMAND AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. 
A NEW NOVEL, 


IN THREE VOLUMES. 


21, Beprorp Sixzer, W.C. 
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CLASSICS. 
Caesar’ s Gallic War. Edited, with Introduction, 
Exercises, 


by Joun Browy, 
Ba » Worcester College, Oxford. “with Coloured Map, 
Illustrations, and Plans of Battles. Book L., 


Pictorial 
cloth, 1s. 6d. Book IL., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Virgil's Aeneid, Book I. wedited, with Intro- 
duction, ~~ of Prosody, N Exercises on the 
exameter, Vocabularies, c., yt Rev. A. J. Cuv = 

M.A., sometime Professor of Latin in University College 
London. [Nearly — 


Latin Stories: Short Selections from the best 

Prose Authors. Edited, with Notes, by wg oy and 

an Introductory Note on Translation, by A. D. Gop.ey, 

* “4 — and Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
oth, 1s. 


(This book is — as a Reader, and as a practice-book 
in * unseens. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book I. Edited, with 
re = 


otes, and Appendix on Greek Construe- 
ion, and Vocabulary, by C. E. ow wriaG, M.A., Chief 
Clasadoal Master in 


in Magdalen e School, Oxford. 
With Map, Plans of B &e. _— 


[Nearly ready. 
A Classical al Compendium : being a Handbook 


tructions. By C. E. Brownaiaa, 
ancl Chiat Classical _—- Magdalen College School, 
Oxford. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


[This book will be of great assistance to students of prose | | 
composition. } 


ENGLISH. 


Introduction to Shakespeare. 
Dowpen. Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Warwick Shakespeare. A New Series of 
the greater Plays. 

HAMLET. Edited by E. K. Cuampers, B.A., sometime | 
| 
| 
| 


By Professor | 


| 
| 
| 


Scholar of Corpus College, Oxford. Cloth, Is. 6d. 
MACBETH. Edited by the Same. Cloth, 1s. 
RICHARD II. Edited by C. H. Herrorp, Litt.D., Pro- 
= $44 of at University College, Aberystwith. 
» 1s. 
JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by A. D. Innes, M.A., some- 
time Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. Cloth, 1s. 


Blackie’s Junior School Shakespeare. 


THE MERCHANT of VENICE. Edited by Georce H. 
LY, B.A., sometime Assistant Master in the United 
estminster Schools. Cloth, 8d. 


HENRY the EIGHTH. Edited by the Same. Cloth, 8d. 
HENRY the FIFTH. Edited by W. Birry, B.A., English 
Master at Tettenhall College, Staffordshire. Cloth, 8d. 
CORIOLANUS. Edited by Water Dest. Cloth, 10d. 
JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by the Same. Cloth, Sd 


Scott's Lay, of. the L Last Minstrel. | Compiste, 
troduction Notes. Cloth, Also 

Twe Poste Cantos, oan and IV.-VL., doth, “104. Fx 
And in Single Cantos, paper, 2d. each ; cloth, 8d. each. 


Addison’s Sir Roger de Edited b 
a Frances E. Saas. de Goverley. atliae 


Gray's Elegy, Eton College Ode, and the 
ARD. ted by Exizasetu Les, meg in English 
at the Streatham Hill High School. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 


The Pupil’s English Grammar: an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of English Grammar, based upon the 
Analysis of Sentences. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


French Stories: a Reading Book for Junior 
and Middie Forms. With Notes, English Exercises, and 
Vocabulary, by Marcvenire Nivst, French Mistress at 
- 1-4 High School, Graham Street, Eaton Square. 
Cloth, 1s. 


A Modern French Reader: Interesting Ex- 
tracts from Contemporary French. With Notes and 
Voca by J. J. Beuzemaxer, B.A., Examiner to the 

College of Preceptors, &c. Cloth, 1s. 


Schiller’s Song of the Bell, and other Poems. 








ited by one sa. Macpoyatp, M.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford. Cloth. t 


HISTORY. 
Outlines of the ie World's History, Ancient, 


RN, with special relation to 
the: History < i Civ: “ivilisation and the Progress of Mankind. 
By the Rev. Enocar Sanperson, M.A., sometime Scholar 
of Clare College, Cambridge. With "many Illustrations 
and Coloured Maps. 664 pp., cloth, red edges, 6s. 6d. 


Also separately:—Part I, Ancient Onienrau 
Mowyancuies, ls. Part II., Greece anp Rome, 2s. Part 
Ill., Mepixvat History, 1s. Part IV., Moperyx 
History, 2s. 6d. 


History of the British Empire. 
Pictorial Illustrations, Tables, Maps, and Plans. 
Rey. Epcar Sanperson, M.A. 476 pp., cloth, 2s 


With 
By the 


Summary of British History. With 


A By the Rev. Encar Sanperson, M.A., 
208 pp., cloth, 1s. 


An Epitome of History, Ancient, Medieval 
and MODERN. For Higher Schools, Colleges, an 
Private Study. Translated by W. “h. | 
TILLINGHAS?. 


4 Arnone 


By Car. PLortz. 
630 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


of English Histo 


; or, Historical 
Compiled by Hrersert 


ILLS. Cloth, 2s. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
A Pronouncing Vocabulary of Modern 


aphical Names, nearly Ten Thousand in number. 
With Notes on Spelling and Pronunciation, &e. By | 
Georce G. Cu1sHoim, M.A., B.Sc., Author of *‘A Hand- 
book of Commercial Geography. ” Cloth, is. 6d. 


1A Synoptical G Geography of the World: a 


for Examinations, and for General 
anwith a complete Series of Maps. Cloth, 1s. 


| Zehden’ s Commercial Geography of the World: 
Chief Centres of Trade and Means of Communication, 
Natural Productions, Exports, Manufactures, &c. Trans- 
lated from the German of Professor Zeupzn, Handels- 
Akademie, Leipzig. With Map of the Chief Trade 
Routes. Second Hiition, corrected to date. 
cloth, 5s. 


= mh 


MATHEMATICS. 
Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. With Notes, 


Examples, and Exercises. Arranged by A. E. Laynu 
.A., Headmaster of Stafford Grammar School ; formerly | 
Scholar of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. ’Books I.- 
VI. with XL, and Appendix ; - a wide Selection of | 
Examination Papers. Cloth, 4s. 6d 
Re I-IV. in 1 vol., 
; IV., 6d.; V. and vi. together, 1s.; XI, 1s. 6d. 


Preliminary Algebra. By R. Wyxe Baytiss, 
B.A., Vice-Principal of the United Service Academy, 
Southsea, formerly Scholar and Prizeman of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. Cloth, 2s. 


. 


Algebra. Up to and Including Fesqeeusions and | 
ales of Notation. By J. G. KERR, M.A 
of Allan Glen’s Technical School, Glasgow. "Cloth, 2s 


Algebraic Factors. 
How to Use Them. Factors in the Examination Room. 
B _ W. T. Kyicut, Headmaster Towcester School. 

oth, 2s. 


2s. 6d, 


Elementary Text-Book of Trigonometry. By 
= H. Piykerzoy, B.A , Balliol College, Oxford. Cloth, 
Ss. 


Mathematical Wrinkles for Matriculation | 
and other EXAMS. By Dr. W. T. Kyicat, Headmaster 
Towcester School. Cloth, 2s. 64. 


An introduction vt? the Differential and 
GRaL CA LUS. With Examples of Appli- 

pn to Mechentonl Problems. By W.J. Mivvar, C.E. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d, 


Pickering’s Mercantile Arithmetic. By E T. 
= - Se Accountant to the Birmingham School Board. 
0 s. 6d 





ppendices. 
‘Author of “A History of the British Empire,’”’ “c., &c. | 


692 pp., | 


23. 6d. Book I., 1s.; IL., 6d.; IIL.» | 


How to Find Them and | 


SOCTENCE. 


Heat, and the Principles cof Thermodynamics. 


yc. H. Draven, D Se With many Illustrations. 
Cloth, 4s. 61. 


Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. 
Pinkerros, B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
trated. Cloth, 13. ed. 


By R. H. 
Fully Dlus- 


The Student's Introductory Handbook of 
SYSTEMATIC BOTANY By Joserun W. Orver, 
Lecturer on B tany and Geology at the Birmingham 
Municip?! Technical School. Cruwa Svo, cloth, 4s. 64. 


Elementary Text- Book | of Physics. By Prof. 
} Evererr, D.C.L, F.R.S. Fifth Edition, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. Teeneioted 
and Edited VERETT. Twelfth Edition, Cloth, 
18s ; also in Parte ie cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 


Part I.—Mechanics, &c. | Part ITI.—Electricity, &c. 
Part IL.--Heat, Part [V.—Sound and Light. 


| Outlines of Natural Philoso 
| Evererr. Enlarged Edition. C 


| Theoretical Mechanics. By R. H. Pivxenron, 
| B.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Lecturer in Mathematics, 
| University College, Cardiff. Cloth, 2s, 
| 
| 


ophy. By Professor 
oth, 4 


Element Text-Book of Dynamics and 


a ATICS. By R. H. Pixxerroy, B.A. Cloth, 


| The Arithmetic of Magnetism and Electricity. 
By Roserr Guy. Cloth 


| 


|Magnetism and Electricity. By W. Jerome 
Haxrison and Cuantes A. Witte. Cloth, 2s. 


Light, Heat, and Sound. By Cuanies H. 
Daaren, D. 8c., Head Master of Woolwich High School. 
oth, 2s. 


(A Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. 

A. Berntusen, Ph.D., formerly Professor of Che =. A 
| the University of Heidelberg. Translated by Guonce 
M‘Gow Ay, Ph.D. Cloth, 6s. 


Inorganic Chemistry, Theoretical 
and PRA — With Examples in Chemical Arith- 
| metic. A. Humsoitvr Sextoy, F.R.8.E., F.1.C., 
| F.C.8. Ciothe 2s. 6d. 


ising PACT 


| Chemistry for All; or, Elementary Alternative 

Chemistry in accordance with the Science and Art 

Syllabus. By W. Jerome Hannisoy, F.G.8., and R. J. 
Baitey. Cloth, 1s. 6d, 


(Qualitative Chemical Analysis, Inorganic 
Cloth, 28 IX By Epcan E. Horwiit, F.C.S 


An, Elementary Text-Book of, Physiology. 
M‘Grecor-Rosertsoy, M.A., B., Lec turer in 
| EI, — Margaret College. a and Revised 
| Exlition. Cloth 


Elementary Physiology. By VincenrT. Murcuti 


-» Headmaster | 


| 

|Earth-Knowledge. A ‘Text-Book of Physio- 
| graphy. By W. ‘2 pogueand, F.G.8., and If. 
Row ano WakerieLp. Cloth, 3s. Also in Two Parts— 
Part I., 1s. 6d. ; Part IL., 2s, 


| Elementary Botany. By Josrrun W. Otivrn, 
Lecturer on Botany and Geology at the Birmingham and 
| Midland Institute. Cloth, 2s. 


| An Elementary Text-Book of Geology. By 
Jerome Hargisoy, F.G.8. Cloth, 2s. 


An Blementary Text-Book of Applied 
MECHANICS. By Davin Atian Low (Whitworth 
Scholar), M.Inst.M.E. Cloth, 2s. 


i Elementary Agriculture. 


Edited by R. 
Waricurt. Cloth, 1s. 6d, 


P. 


Elementary Hygiene. By H. 
WAKEFIELD, — Demonstrator, 
Board, Cloth, 2: 


Row.anb 
Swansea Schovl 





*,* Detailed Catalogue of Educational Works will be sent post free on application. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Now ready, 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 


"LISBET H. 


By LESLIE KEITH, 


Author of “The Chilcotes,” “In Spite of 
Herself,” &c. 


‘* Unqualified praise may be cordially and 
uvhesitatingly accorded to ‘’Lisbeth,’ in 
which are readily discoverable all the in- 
ventive, constructive, and literary elements 
that, when felicitously combined, furnish 
the material of which a really first-class 
novel may be fashioned by a master hand.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 
LORD ROBERTS. 
Now ready, 6s. 


A KING’S HUSSAR: 


Being the Military Memoirs for 25 Years 
of a Troop Sergeant-Major of the 14th (King’s) 
Hussars, 


Edited by HERBERT COMPTON. 


“Tt is rarely our privilege to call public 
attention to so interesting, instructive, and 
wholesome a book as ‘A King’s Hussar.’ ” 

Laily Telegraph. 


Now ready, price 6s. 


Dr. DUMANY’S WIFE 


By MAURUS JOKAT. 


“In the story itself the most noticeable 
qualities are the judicious courage and the 
brilliant invention of the writer. The most 
trivial incidents of the story are not taken 
from the common stock of common novelists ; 
each of them forms a part of an artistic 
representation of real life.’’— Speaker. 


POPULAR EDITION. 
Now ready, price 6s. 


THE STORY OF 
FRANCIS CLUDDE. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of ‘‘ A Gentleman of France,” 
&e., &e, 


‘*‘ There is one book among all these new 
books which kept a weary reviewer from his 
bed. That book is ‘ Francis Cludde,’ by Mr. 
Stanley Weyman. All fathers, guarcians, 
and uncles should buy a copy to keep, and 
another, or several others, to give away to 
boys.” 

Mr. Anprew Lane in Zhe New Review. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lisp, 


Lvpeats Hitt, Lonpow. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST. 











With 179 Illustrations and 2 large and 4 small Coloured Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, 42s. 


DISCOVERY OF LAKES RUDOLF 
AND STEFANIE: 


An Account of Count Samuel Teleki’s Exploring and Hunting 
Expedition in Eastern Equatorial Africa in 
1887 and 1888. 


By unis Companion, Lievrenanr LUDWIG VON HOHNEL. 
Translated by NANCY BELL (L. D’ANVERS). 


NEW BOOK BY CANON OVERTON. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By the Rev. JOHN H. OVERTON, D.D., Canon of Lincoln, Rector of Epworth, Doncaster, and Rural Dean of the 


Isle of Axholme. 8vo, 14s, 
ST. By With 8 Plates and 24 


, IW YY 
ANDREWS. 
Illustrations in the Text by T. Hodge. 
“*St. Andrews has had among her many lovers some who have aspired also to be her historians. These older chronicles 
are like to be superseded, except with those of dry-as-dust tastes, by Mr. Andrew Lang’s story of the fortunes of the ‘dear 
city of youth and dream.’ It is the record of St. Andrews that will henceforth be read and remembered.” 


Scotsman. 

ra ATH Tr. 1° = r ° a 
INSPIRATION: Eight Lectures on the Early History and Origin 

of the Doctrine of Biblical Inspiration. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1893, By the Rev. W. SANDAY, M.A, 
bD.D,, LL.D., Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis. 8vo, 16s. 

“This book will be found in a very high degree both interesting and illuminating by any man of ordinary literary 
intelligence who has a taste for candid inquiry in regard to the Bible and for well-grounded conclusions. For here we have 
an account of the Bible by a man very remarkably well qualified to give it. . . No writer of any school or on any 
subject could give us the impression of unprejudiced intelligence more strongly.”,—Guardian, 


THE LITTLE SISTERS of the POOR. By Mrs. Apex Raw, 


Author of ‘‘The Most Beautiful,” ‘‘Emmanuel,” &c, Crown 8vo,'6s. 


THE STUDENT’S DICTIONARY of MEDICINE and the ALLIED 


SCIENCES, Comprising the Pronunciation, Derivation, and Full Explanation of Medical Terms, together with much 
Collateral Descriptive Matter, numerous Tables, &c. By ALEXANDER DUANE, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon to the 
New York Ophthalmic and Aural Institute, Reviser of Medical Terms for ‘‘ Webster's International Dictionary.” 


8vo, price 21s, 
NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


NT, ny 7 a je ; iT > 
A GENTLEMAN of FRANCE; being the Memoirs of Gaston per 
BONNE, Sieur de Marsac. By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, Author of “‘The House of the Wolf.” 3 vols, crown 
Svo, 25s. 6d. 
“The book is not only good literature, it is a ‘rattling good story,’ instinct with the spirit of true adventure and 
stirring emotion. Of love and peril, intrigue and fighting, there is plenty, and many scenes could not have been bettered.” 


Atheneum, 
NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


DAUGHTER. By H. River Hagearp, Author of 


With 24 Full-page Illustrations by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. 1 vol, 


Anprew LANG. 


8vo, 1Es. net. 


MONTEZUMA’S 
“She,” “Allan Quartermain,” &c. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


** Readers will thank the good fortune which has put into their hands a book for these long winter evenings which will , 


Mr, Haggard has never produced anything 


New 


chain and rivet their attention and awaken their interest to the highest pitch. 


better, either in matter or in manner,”—Observer. 
. > 7 YTInreamn 
THE ONE GOOD GUEST: A Story. By L. B. Watrorp. 
and Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
‘* Mrs. Walford has never written a pleasanter novel.”—Scotsman. 
« \ story so full of the best human nature that it is vastly pleasant to read, and equally grateful to remember.” 


‘a National Observer. 
ry TRI, are) rTvX < * ‘ 
WHAT NECESSITY KNOWS. By L. Doveatt, 
** Beggars All,” &. New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol, crown 8yo, price 6s. 
‘‘A very remarkable novel, and not a book that can be lightly classified or arranged with other works of fiction. It is 
a distinct creation, and we approach it in the spirit of wonder, not unmixed with suspicion, which is the greeting that 
awaits most new things.”—Manchester Guardian. 





THE SILVER LIBRARY—Two New Volumes. 

CARTHAGE and the CARTHAGINIANS. | THE EXPANSE of HEAVEN: Essays 
By R. BOSWORTH SMITH, M.A., Assistant Master on the Wonders of the Firmament, By R. A, PROCTOR. 
in or School, With Maps, Plans, &c, Crown Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 

Svo, 3s, Gd, 


ON TUESDAY NEXT, 

mr . + > y T 

[IE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 367. 
. MEMOIRS OF CHANCELLOR PASQUIER, 7. THE RESULTS OF THE CRUSADES. 
THE ECONOMY OF HIGH WAGES, 8 AMONG THE HAIRY AINU. 
THE POETRY OF RURAL LIFE, 9. ADDRESSES OF THE LATE EARL OF DERBY, 
. RECENT EDITIONS OF TACITUS. 10. THE PROGRESS OF ANGLING, 
. POPULAR LITERATURE OF MODERN ITALY, 11, THE SESSION OF 1893. 
. THE LAST CAMPAIGN OF MONTROSE, 


awe hw wm 





Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CU. New York: 15, East 16th Street. 
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MR. M URRAY S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 
SIR WM. SMITH’S MURRAY'S SIR WM. SMITH’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. STUDENTS’ MANUALS. SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 
Y ’ . Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. Lati 
oung Beginner pe Latin Course. With Maps and Woodcuts. — _ "" oo — 
2s, each, THE ROMAN EMPIRE. mer eet; Muglish _ Dictionary. 
I. FirstLatin Book.| III. Third Latin From its Establishment to the Reign of By fir Wa. Guru nl Pot Te D, Been 
Grammar, Easy Ques- Book. Exercises on le ” 
Exercises, and the Syntax, with 
Vocabularies. Vocabularies. 


IV. Fourth Latin 





II. Second Latin Book. A Latin Vo- 
Book. An Latin eabulary for Begin- 
Reading Book, with ners, arranged accord- 
Analysis of Sen- ing "to Subjects and 
tences. Etymologies. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. 
“Pert | I. “1 Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabu- 


laries. 3s. 
Aprenpix To Parr I. v- eae Exercises and 
- Book. 3s. - 


Students’ Latin Grammar. 6s. 
Smaller LatinGrammar. For Middle and 
Lower Forms. 3s. 6d. 


AChild’s First Latin Book. Comprising 
a full Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, 
with the Verbs. By T. D. Hatt. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. 2s. 


Greek Course. 


INITIA GRECA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabu- 
laries. 3s. 6d. 
*APPENDIX TO I. ~ oo Exercises and 


Examinatio 
*Part lI. A Greek Reading Bo Book. = 6d. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 3s. 
Students’ Greek Grammar. a 
For Middle 


Smaller Greek Grammar. 
and Lower Forms. 3s, 6d. 


Greek Accidence. 2s. 6d. 
Plato—Selections. "With Notes. 


English Course. 
*English Grammar. With Exercises. 
8s. 6d. 


*Primary English Grammar. With Exer- 


cises and Questions. 1s. 


Primary History of Britain. New and 
1 ge Revised Edition, Coloured Map. (430 pp.) 


3s. 6d. 


Modern Geography. is. 
Smaller Modern Geography. 2s. 6d. 


English Composition. Examples and 
Exercises, 3s. 6d 


French Course. 


FRENCH PRINCIPIA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, 
and Materials for Cupvenneiion. 8s. 6d. 
*AppenDix TO Parr I. —™ Exercises and 
tion Papers. 


Examina‘ 3. 6d. 

“Part II. A French ending Book, with Etymological 
Dictionary. 4s. 6d. 

*Part III. Prose Composition. 4s. 6d. 


Students’ French Grammar. With an 
Introduction by M. Lirrre. 6s. 
3s. 6d. 


Smaller French Grammar. 


German Course. 


GERMAN PRINCIPIA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Exercises, Vocabularies, and 
Materials for Conversation. 3s. 6d. 
*Part II. Reading Book, with Dictionary. 3s. 6d. 


Practical German Grammar. For Ad- 
vanced Students. 3s. 6d. 
Italian Course. 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. 


laa ‘ Grammar, Deilectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, 
*Part IL. An Italian Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 











Commodus, 1 
By J. B. BURY. 


The Students’ Hume: A Hisrory or 


ENGLAND FROM THE Earuiest Times To 1688, 
Thoroughly Revised Edition, continued to the Treaty 
or Beruiy, 1878. By Prof.J.8. Brewer. (830 pp.) 
The Work may also be obtained in Three Divisions, 
price 2s. 6d.each. Pant I. 3.c. 55—a.p. 1485; Parr Il. 
A.D. 1485-1688 ; Parr I1I.—1688-1878. 


Modern Europe. By R. Loner, M.A. 

Europe during the Middle Ages. By 
Hesry Harwiam. 

Constitutional History of England. By 

Old and New Testament History. By 
Pair Smirn. 2 vols, 

Ancient History. To the Conquests of 


Alexander the Great. By Paitir Smirn. 


Ecclesiastical History. 2 Vols.: I. 
A.D. 80—1003; IT. 1003—1614. By Pari Suitn. 
English Church History. 3 Vols: I. 

596—1509; II. 1509-1717; II. 1717—18%4. By 
Canon Perry. 
Greece. To the Roman Conquest. By 


Sir Wit1iam Suite. With Coloured Maps and 
Woodcuts. 


Rome, to the Establishment of the 
pire. By Dean Lippe... 
Gibbon. By Sir Wixi Smrre. 
France, to the Fall of the Second Empire. 
By W. H. Jervis. 
Ancient Geography. By Canon Bevan. 
Modern Geography. By Canon Bevan. 


Geography of British India. By Dr. 
GeorGe Smit. 
English Language: Its Origin and 


Growth. By Grorcr P. Mansn. 2 
English Literature. With Biographi- 
cal Noticesof the Authors. By T. B. Suaw. 
Specimens of English Literature. By 
T. B. Suaw. 


Moral Philosophy. By Dr. Frenne. 


SIR WM. SMITH’S 
SMALLER HISTORIES. 


Maps, Plans, and Woodcuts. 16mo, 3s. 6d. each. 
England, from the Earliest Times to 1887, 


New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 
Scripture History, continued down to 


-D. 70. 
Ancient History. Down to the Conquests 
of Alexander the Great. 
Ancient Geography. 
Modern Geography, Physical and Political. 
2s. 6a. 


Establishment of the 


Empire 
Greece, to the Roman Conquest. 
Classical Mythology. For Ladies’ Schools 


and Young Persons. a ‘ 
English Literature. With Lives of our 
Chief Writers. . 
Specimens of English Literature. 
Little Arthur’s Histories. 
England, from the Earliest Times, con- 
tinued down to 1878. With 36 Woodcuts. 1s. 6d. 


France, from the Earliest Times to the 
ay Oy the Second Empire. Maps and Woodcuts. 
2s. 6d. 


Rome, to the 





Mrs. Markham’s Histories. 





England, from the First Invasion by the 
Romans down to the year 1880. 100 Woodcuts. 33. 6d. | 

France, from the Conquest of Gaul by | 
Ceesar down to 1878. 70 Woodeuts. 3s. 6d. ‘ 

Germany, from the Invasion by Marius 
to 1880. 50 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 


(730 pp.) 7s. 6d. 
Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 7s. 6d. 
Larger Latin-English Dictionary. 16s. 


Larger English-Latin Dictionary. Com- 
piled from Original Sources. 16s. 


An English-Latin Gradus, or Verse Dic- 
tionary. By A. C. Aiycrer, M.A.. and H. G. 
Wiyt ez, M, a. 448 pp. Crown Svo. 93, 


Bible. 


Concise Dictionary of the Bible. LIllus- 
trations. 2is. 

Smaller Bible Dictionary. Illustrations. 
78. 


Classient. 


Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman 


ology, Bi 3 
Mythology, ! ography and Geography. With 


Smaller Classical Dictionary. 200 Wood- 

cu’ 78. 

Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities. 200 Woodcuts. 7s. éd. 


Crows Svo, as. 6d. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 


WITH CONCISE GRAMMAR, NOTES, AND 
VOCABULARY. 


By THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A. 
This Volume is intended to aid those who desire to 
study the New Testament in the original Greek Text 
without any previous knowledge of the language. 


MURRAY'S 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 


eee BY PROFESSOR KNIGHT, 
f St. Andrew’s University. 
An Introduction to Modern Geology. 
By Dr. R. D. ; “ae With Illustrations and 


Coloured Maps. 

The Realm of “Nature: A Manual of 
Physiography. By Dr. _ R. Miu. 19 Coloured Maps 
and 68 illustrations. 

The Study of Animal Life. By J. 
Arruur Tuomson. With many Illustrations. ‘on 
The Elements of Ethics. By Joun H. 

Murrnugap. 

English Colonisation and Empire. By 

= Cautpecotr. Coloured Maps and Diagrams. 


The . Fine Arts. By Prof. Batpwin 
Brown. Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

The Use and Abuse of Money. By Prof. 
Cunntncuam,D.D. 33s. 

The Philosophy of the Beautiful. By 
Prof. Kyieur. PartsI. and II. 3s. 6d. each Part. 

French Literature. By H. G. Krenz. 3s, 


The Rise of the British Dominion in 
India. By Sir Aurrep Lyant. From the Early 
a of the East India Company. Coloured Maps. 


The Physiology of the Senses. By Pro- 
fessor McKenprick and Dr. Syoverass. With 
Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 

Chapters in Modern Botany. By Pro- 


fessor Parrick Geppes. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


The French _j evolution. By C 
Mater. 
English ‘Literature. a Wit11aAM 


Rentox. With Diagrams. 
Logic, Inductive and “Deductive. By 
Wit.1am Minto, late Professor of Logic, University 
of Aberdeen. With Diagrams. ds. 6a. 
Greece in the Age of Pericles. By A. J. 
Grant, King’s College, Cambridge. With Illustra- 
tions. 33. 6d. 


* Keys to these Works supplied to authenticated Teachers on written application. 
*." DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS — BY POST ON APPLICATION. 


Lonvon: JOHN MURRAY, Ausemarte Srreer, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


ListT- 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND 
RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY, 
In which are commenced two new Serial Stories : 


A BEGINNER, 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, 


AN INTERLOPER, 
By FRANCES MARY PEARD. 


“One can never help enjoying Temrie Bar.” — The Guardian. 
“Who does not welcome Tempte Barn? ”—John Bull. 





Monraty, Price One Suriiine. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES 


BY DR. KENEALY. 


MOLLY and her MAN- 
O’-WAR. By Dr. ARABELLA KENEKALY, Author 
of “Dr. Janet of Harley Street.’’ In 1 vol., crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“A narrative of the raciest, freshest humour merging into 
one of the sweetest of love-stcries.”—Shafield Daily Telegraph. 








NOW READY. 


THE VICAR of LANG- 


THWAITE. By LILY WATSON. In 3 vols.’ 
crown 8yo. 


NOW READY. 


SPEEDWELL. By 


laly GUESCLES RAMSDEN. In 1 vol., crown 
8y . 


0, 


NOW READY. 


BRITOMART. By Mrs. 


HERBERT MARTIN, Author of “ Bonnie Lesley,” &c: 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“A charming story by a writer already favourably known 
in the world of pure and pleasant fiction. The plot is dis- 
tinctly clever and the denouement exceedingly dramatic.” — 
Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


SECOND EDITION. 


DIANA TEMPEST. By 


MARY CHOLMONDELEY, Author of “Sir Charles 
Danvers,” &c. In 8 yols., crown 8yo. 


“Let everyone who can enjoy an excellent novel, full of 
humour, touched with real pathos, and written with finished 
taste and skill, read ‘ Diana Tempest.’ ”— Athenaeum, 


NOW READY. 


A HEROINE in HOME- 


SPUN. By FREDERIC BRETON, Author of “ The 
Crime of Maunsell Grange,” &c. In 2 vols., crown 8yo. 


“There is much strange and weird su ition in the tale ; 
but apart altogether from its folk-lore it is remarkable and i in- 
teresting. No better tale of the North has come under our 
notice for a long time. The heroine is a —— ys ad 

Glasgow Herald 


THE LATEST ADDITION TO 
BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


FROM MOOR ISLES. 


4 JESSIE FOTHERGILL, Author of “The First 
iolin,” &e. 
A NEW EDITION. In 1 vol., crown S8yo, 6s. 


RICHARD Bammer & Sen, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








NOW READY. 


LABOUR 


AND THE 


POPULAR WELFARE. 
W. H. MALLOCK, 


Author of “Is Life Worth Living?” 
‘Social Equality,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 





‘Students who are used to associate economics 
with a laborious style will be agreeably surprised 
at the lucidity and simplicity of Mr. Mallock’s 
exposition, the brilliance of his manner, and the 
aptitude of his illustrations.’’— The Times. 


‘The book is one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions that have been offered to the discussion of 
what has now become ‘he problem of social prob- 
lems...... Regarded as a popularly-written exposure 
of current economic errors and fallacies, it is 
without an equal in both comprehensiveness and 
excellence.’’— Liberty Review. 


‘In this work Mr. Mallock combats militant 
Collectivism with every weapon left in the armoury 
of Individualism....... He outlines with really re- 
markable lucidity the parts respectively played in 
production by Land, Fixed Capital (plant), Oircu- 
lating or Wage Capital, Labour, and Ability.” 

Daily Clventele. 

**¢ Labour and the Popular Welfare’ 
invitation to the labourer and to the friend of 
labour to leave off dreaming Socialist dreams that 
never have been, and never can be realised, and to 
study, instead, the forces that are at work in pro- 
ducing national progress and wealth.’’—Scotsman. 


‘** An important and carefully-reasoned treatise , 
It deserves careful study.” —Daily Telegraph. 


‘**Tabour and the Popular Welfare’ should be 
studied by the Radicals.......They will find wisdom 
in it, and much food for reflection.”— Zhe Echo. 


**No one can resist a tribute of admiration to 
Mr. Mallock for his luminous exposition, and for 
the exceeding brilliance of his style.’’ 

The Weekly Sun. 

‘Perceiving no reason why ‘the salient facts 
which underlie the social problems of to-day’ 
might not be made for the benefit of ‘ the general 
reader’ ‘as stimulating and fresh as any novel 
or book of travels,’ Mr. Mallock has furnished 
forth a revised version of Political Economy. His 
work justifies his estimate of how rousing such an 
entertainment should be.””—Saturday Review. 


ADAM & CHARLES BLAOK, 
Sono Seuvarze, Lonpon, W. 





Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
NEW BOOKS. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, over 1,000 handsomely bound, 
cloth extra gilt, ‘Gitclmn. 10s, 6d, nd 


DOD'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
and KNIGHTAGE for 1894. 


“Aims at siving a great deal of bane in a small space, and 
signally su n doing so. For purposes of rapid reference it has 
no competitor,”. — Athenee. 


The ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER’S 
DIARY for 1894. 


Arranged by RALPH HINDLE BAKER, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
RUSSIA’S MARCH TOWARDS INDIA 


By an “INDIAN OFFICER.” 
With new Map of Cenvral Asia showing the disputed Territory. 
2 vols., we’ 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
“A lucid historical surve =. et fe jo oatenl development of Russian 
military power in Central 


PICTURESQUE CEYLON: 


Colombo and the Kelani Valley. 
By HENRY W. CAVE. 


Demy 4to, numerous Full-Page Illustrations in ee baryeravure, 
gilt t edges, Roxburgh binding, ONE GUINEA net. 





“* Everybody likes pictures, and it is an age of illustration ; so that 
* Picturesque Ceylon,’ +d a. Henry W. Cave—a pretty wing- -room 
table book just issued by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co.—will 
have, as it deserves, a Christmas welcome. The author ‘many owns 
that the work is a pictorial, not a literar ive ma but a volume 
might be written of close-printed, descriptive matter whieh would not 
convey nearly so an idea of the beautiful of Ceylon as the 
excellent photographs which are here interspersed with a light and 
interesting running comment."—Daily Telegraph. 


TALES of the CHILDREN’S WARD. 


By ees MORTEN, {eae of ‘‘ Sketches of 
ospital Life,” and H. F. GETHEN 
wa Illustrations. to, ‘cloth, 3s. 6a. 

“A collection of he ital stories is furnished by Honnor Morten 
and H. F. Gethen, in ‘ Tales of the Children’s Ward.’ The title chosen 
by the authors explains their genes’ purpose. With a large ex- 
pestenee of the little sufferers to whom it has ent their duty to attend, 

{iss Morten and Miss Gethen write their pathetic annals in a series 
ot Le sketches, which are capitally told, — very interesting. The 

k should command a ready sale.”—Daily T elegraph. 


SECOND EDITIONS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE HANDSOME HUMES. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 
In 3 vols. 


“Told with all the grace and charm of Mr. William Black's familiar 
narrative ge beeos A refreshing wholesomeness of thought and tone 
pervades Mr. Black’s excellent book.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE EMIGRANT SHIP. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
In 3 vols. 
“* Movement and incident crowd in every chapter, and the 
little love-story flows as an undercurrent among these bi 
adventure.”—Pall ‘Malt Gazette. 


—r 
OWS 0! 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


5 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
JANUARY NUMBER. 
ConrTENTs. 
CONSTANSINOPLE. (Concluding Paper.) F. Marion Crawrord. 
ustrated. 
DEEP WATERS. W. G. van Tasse. SurpHen, 
AN INCORRIGIBLE POET. Buss Perry. 
RT | WOLF at the DOOR. Caartorre Perkins Stetson. 
ACT Joun Drew. Illustrated. (The Sixth Article in the 
a *- es on “* Men's Occupations.” 
THE FIFER. Priir Girsert Hamertoy, Painted by Edouard 
Messt. With Full-page Illustration (Frontispiece) and Portrait 


of Manet. 

ON NE B. A DINE PAS AVEC LA MORT. Arruvr famacage Harpy 
ste | See — Poa Sty RNER. Georcr W. LE, Chaps. Il.— 

| 

T -Con 
a — from NOTRE DAME. Tuscsoas “Anprea Cook. 
A RAINY AFTERNOON. Geoace A. Hiss, 
6 A La ad FREDERICK Mares. Illustrated from 

vings 0 

THe PLAC of the EXODUS in the HISTORY of EGYPT, A. L. 


Ww EBSTER’ S REPLY to H » Paes Rosert C. Winrsror. 


JANUARY NUMBER now ready, price One Shilling. 


FASHIONS OF TO-DAY 
in Dress, Fancy W Music, Litera’ Le 


Wor &e. ith P Pattern 
aes Illustrations. —_ 





London : Sampson Low, Marston & ng Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E 
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LITERATURE. 


The Skeptics of the French Renaissance. 
John Owen. (Sonnenschein. ) 


Tus is a most difficult book to review: 
difficult because it takes us over almost 
unknown ground, difficult because the 
writer surveys the ground from a point of 
view a his own. Most of us have 
read Montaigne and Pascal ; they are part 
of the stock in trade of every educated man. 
Fewer have studied Charron ; but how many 
are acquainted with Peter Ramus, Sanchez, 
and La Mothe-le-Vayer, the other three 
whose works are discussed in this volume ? 
The book itself is a complement, with con- 
tinuous paging, of Zhe Skeptics of the Italian 
Renaissance. The same interlocutors present 
themselves, the same plan is pursued: 
namely, a biographical sketch, followed by 
an estimate of the writi»gs, with previous 
and after discussion, to bring out points of 
which a different view might be taken. 
The bibliographical notes at the commence- 
ment of each chapter show how well the 
writer is acquainted with the literature of 
his subject ; the subsequent pages show 
that he has made this literature his own. 
We are often astonished at the knowledge 
of unfamiliar, and what to many would seem 
barren, fields. Montaigne and Pascal are 
masters in their separate styles. Mr. Owen 
has led me to do justice to Charron; but, 
when read many years ago, he seemed to 
me then a kind of glorified Mr. Barlow, 
and almost equally dull and tiresome. Our 
author gives life to these dry bones, and 
makes the biography of all full of interest. 
What is the thread on which these beads 
are strung? Two writers more opposite 
than Montaigne and Pascal can hardly be 
brought together. The careless Epicurean 
levity of the one, the intense and almost 
morbid earnestness of the other, might well 
form a theme for an ordinary sermon. The 
one, like Pilate, asks—What is truth? and 
never cares to wait for the answer; the 
other wore out mind and body in the search 
thereof. But Mr. Owen strings them 
together, not for their difference, but for 
what he deems their likeness ; and this it is 
t gives pause for thought, and meaning 
and value to the volume. Montaigne and 
Pascal both skeptics! How? What then 
isskepticism? Skepticism, from our author’s 
int of view, does not mean either fruitless 
oubt or negative unbelief; but the doubt 
Which prompts enquiry, the doubt without 
Which enquiry can hardly exist, which is 
ost a necessary accompaniment of intel- 
lectual progress. The whole truth is not 
an already ascertained fact in any depart- 
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more to be discovered than has yet been 
explored. This is allowed by all; and the 
corollary would seem to be that the dis- 
coverer and explorer should receive honour 
and welcome from all men. It may be so 
now, in the present century, as regards the 
physical sciences and mathematical truth. 
But how different it has been in former 
ages, the sad stories in these volumes fully 
tell us. How different is it still when the 
subject of enquiry is other than the physical 
sciences; when the subject matter of the 
enquiry is politics, or ethics, or religion ? 
All that a man is honoured for doing in 
the other sciences he is too often censured 
and abused for attempting in these. Yet, 
what a great advance we feel it to be, that 
the censure or reproach is in words only. 
How sad the narrative, in ages scarcely 
more than three centuries apart from our 
own (the merest fraction in the life of 
humanity), of the martyrdom of Bruno, and 
of Vanini, and the murder of Ramus! 

Mr. Owen compares Charron with the 
Italian reformer, Ochino. Is there not a 
closer similarity with the career of Blanco 
White in our own time? Valdez certainly 
cannot be put on the same plane with 
either Charron or Ochino. He is more 
like the Plymouth Brethren of our day. 
Charron’s remarks on the duty of following 
virtue for its own sake, and the immorality 
of seeking a reward for it (p. 584), are 
admirably commented on (p. 603). An 
almost contemporary example might have 
been brought forward in St. Francois Xavier, 
who was converted by the words ‘“ What 
shall it profit a man, &c.,” and who yet 
wrote: ‘“‘ My God I love Thee; not because I 
hope for heaven thereby, &c.’”” May net the 
same principle be applied to mere abstract 
theology as well as to moral teaching? 
There is a sense in which Agnosticism is 
true in Christianity. Man has and can 
have no proper knowledge of the Trinity ; 
the finite cannot comprehend the infinite. 
Why then should not this Agnosticism be 
preached from the pulpit? Mr. Owen gives 
the answer. It might, indeed, 

“serve with men of a certain class—men of 
vigorous minds, sanguine temperaments, and 
comprehensive views, having their intellectual 
and moral character braced by education, self- 
discipline, and reflection; but when we have 
to teach the poor and comfort the sick, we must 
employ some more human motive and distinct 
consolation than its philosophy seems able to 
impart.” 

Men have to be led gently to the know- 
ledge of God, to know Him first in His 
relations to themselves, before they specu- 
late on His relations to Himself, or to the 
universe. Gnosis must precede Agnosis. 
So again (p. 639)— 

‘From the point of view of his skepticism, 
Sanchez regards God as the alone possessor of 
perfect knowledge. His omniscience is the 
ideal contrast of our human ignorance, and His 
infinity the opposite pole of our partial and 
limited faculties.” 

But is not this the point of view of all true 
theology? I cannot see skepticism here. 
No one puts this grand truth more strongly 
than the late and the present Bishops of 
Durham have done in their several writings. 
On the final sentences of the discussion on 








ment of life or of science. There is ever 





Sanchez (pp. 644-6) I would ask: Is it not 


a fact that the knowledge of the uniformity 
and regularity of nature, now proved to be 
so ancient, so constant, and so all-pervading, 
and the pressure of it on men’s minds, have 
a great deal to do with the peculiar pes- 
simism, the want of spring and of enthu- 
siasm, which marks the close of the nine- 
teenth century ? 

I pass over other most interesting ques- 
tions suggested in the essay on La Mothe- 
le-Vayer, and hurry on to Pascal. All the 
other names in the volume shrink before 
Montaigne and Pascal. Yot it is almost 
repugnant to class these two names together. 
Montaigne goes with Diderot, Voltaire, and 
the Encyclopaedists ; he would have been 
hand in glove with Renan; we may find 
some affinity in him with Goethe. But how 
does Pascal come into such a company? 
Here is where we are most disposed to 
question if Mr. Owen has chosen his guests 
well, It is Descartes, and not Pascal, 
whom we should have expected to meet 
with here. It is the former, not the latter, 
name that all the preceding pages seem to 
lead up to—which is continually suggested 
tous. Again, is not Mr. Owen somewhat 
unjust generally to the Jansenists? I know 
that it is the fashion now to abuse them ; 
one can hardly take up a French religious 
or literary publication without finding some 
sneer at them. But is it deserved? Mr. 
Owen remarks again and again of the 
divorce of morality from dogma in the 
religion of the day ; he lauds highly Charron 
and other skeptics for their defence of 
the former, and justifies their skepticism 
thereby. But is their and Charron’s pro- 
test on behalf of morality to be compared 
with that of the Port-Royalists, both men 
and women? What is deemed so praise- 
worthy in the one, should hardly be 
called narrow-minded puritanism and harsh 
asceticism in the other. In dealing with 
Pascal’s life, the time spent in Paris is 
marked as a period of skepticism and of 
dissipation, is made to colour the whole 
after life, and is brought forward as one 
chief reason why Pascal should be con- 
sidered as a skeptic. But is such argument 
valid? Can we reckon every man a skeptic 
who has passed through a season of doubt? 
Has not this been the experience of almost 
every great defender of the Faith? Do we 
not, in a sense, feel it as a disadvantage, 
in controversy at least, to Pusey and Keble 
that they never doubted, and that they 
could not place themselves in the position - 
of their opponents, and therefore often 
fail to understand, and to reply to their 
arguments? Mr. Owen writes (p. 767): 
“Perhaps the most inconsistent of all 
books ever published is the Thoughts.” 
And again (p. 776): ‘The idea of Pascal’s 
extreme skepticism is now accepted as an 
indisputable fact by all impartial and trust- 
worthy critics.” To this 1demur. One of 
his latest critics, M. Bruneticre, does not 
accept the conclusions of Havet or of Faugére 
as final, or as nearer to the truth than the 
older view of the Port-Royalists. The 
question lies in the state of the MS. of the 
Pensées. Is everything set down there to 
be taken as the real opinion of the writer, 
or rather frequently as mere notes of state- 





ments or arguments to be refuted? Does 
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not the very force and almost exaggeration 
with which Pascal states the skeptic’s case 
show his conviction that he had a full and 
complete answer to it? For instance, the 
use to be made of the celebrated betting 
argument, and the weight to be attached to | 
it, would depend entirely on its position in the 
finished argument of the work that never 
was completed. The sharp antithesis so | 
strongly put of man’s weakness and great- 
ness, of pyrrhonism and dogmatism, of 
reason and imagination, of determinism 
and free will, of evil and absolute good, of 
unbelief and faith, mark the fact that 
Pascal believed, at least, that he had an 
answer for and a reconciliation of them all. 
The very passage (p. 774) which Mr. Owen 
quotes in one sense, Dean Church cites in 
the opposite : 
‘Know then, proud man, what a paradox 
thou art to thyself. Abase thyself, helpless 
Reason. Be silent, O imbecile Nature, learn 
that man transcends man to a degree that is 
immeasurable, and learn of your Master your 
real condition, of which you are ignorant. 
Hear God.” 
And again (p. 782) : 
‘In the later years of his life he had come to 
regard Christ, His life and teachings, as the 
centre-point of all knowledge, whether human 
or divine.” 
What is the true interpretation of such 
passages? May it not be that Pascal, like 
many others, held what has been called the 
doctrine of co-ordinate truths? That these 
antithetical truths are like lines which really 
meet in a point or converge to a centre 
which is immeasurably or infinitely distant ; 
but to us, who see so small a portion of 
them within our limited vision, who can 
travel along them for so short a time, they 
must appear as parallel and separate; but 
this appearance does not lessen the assur- 
ance that they all meet in God, in Christ. 
If a man ‘‘has faced the spectres of the 
mind, and laid them” at length, should. 
not his position be judged by the conclusion, 
not by the mere processes by which he has 
arrived at it? ‘The builder or architect is 
appraised not by the disjecta membra of the 
materials which he uses, but by the com- 
leted edifice. Pascal did not live to finish 
is, and we can only infer what it might have 
been ; but does not what is left of it give us 
sufficient assurance that his skepticism had 
been vanquished, and that he had found, 
or believed that he had found, a meeting 
point for all these apparently irreconcilable 
truths. 

One remark more. Has Mr. Owen sufli- 
ciently allowed in these volumes for the 
difference between southern and northern 
er oe in holding the ‘ twofold 
truth?” Many a radical and professed 
atheist, of Southern France at least, sends 
his daughters to be educated in ultra- 





montane convents. Emilia Pardo Bazin | 
somewhere tells of a Spanish apostle of free- | 
thought urgently exhorting all women, the | 
mothers of the future generation, to attend | 
his lectures. ‘‘ Where are your own wife | 
and daughter?” asked the lady after- 
wards. ‘ Do you think,” was the indignant 
reply, ‘that I would allow them to attend 
these lectures?’’ Can we imagine Charles 
Bradlaugh acting thus ? 


In a review of a work like this mere 
conventional eulogy is out of place. I can 
only express my very great admiration of 
it, and how keenly I feel my incompetence 
to guage adequately the learning of which 
proofs are given on every page. 

Wentworth WEBSTER, 








The Pamirs: being a Narrative of.a Year’s 
Expedition on horseback and on foot 
through Kashmir, Western Tibet, Chinese 
Tar‘ary, and Russian Central Asia. By 
the Earl of Dunmore. In 2 vols, (John 
Murray.) 


Lorp Dunwors has achieved a land journey 
of more than two thousand miles, “‘ crossing 
sixty-nine rivers and forty-one passes, many 
of them ”—of the passes, no doubt—“‘ being 
amongst the highest in the world.” So 
much one learns from the Preface. There 
is a vagueness in the phrase, ‘‘ amongst the 
highest,” but it seems to afford hope of 
something out of the common in altitudes. 
And then, at the end of the second volume, 
there is a diagram of high places scaled by 
the aspiring traveller, with a line to repre- 
sent the comparative insignificance of Mont 
Blanc. The highest of all was the Kara- 
korum Pass, for which an elevation of 
18,900 feet is shown. In the text Lord 
Dunmore states that one of his aneroids 
marked 18,980 and the other 19,300 feet. 
As a matter of fact, however, the true 
altitude of the Karakorum, ascertained by 
careful observations of the boiling point, 
is 18,550 feet. This is the figure given 
both in the Indian Survey map and in 
the Imperial Gazetteer of India; and it 
is not a little absurd for a traveller to 
suggest three other readings. Once, in- 
deed, it did occur to Lord Dunmore that his 
aneroids varied in a curious way; but 
he has evidently omitted to consult Mr. 
Whymper’s monograph on the subject, and, 
as a rule, notes down altitudes with bound- 
less confidence in the accuracy and value of 
his totals. The error is the more to be 
regretted, since the measurement of heights 
was his only essay in scientific observation. 
He was ill-equipped with instruments at 
starting; and of those he took with him, 
several were broken before he crossed the 
mountains. He never once fixed a position 
by astronomy; while even the daily record 
of his marches was so carelessly kept up, 
that on one occasion he found himself a 
good four-and-twenty hours out of his 
reckoning. When we recall the admirable 
and painstaking work done by former 
travellers like Col. Trotter and Mr. Elias, 
who in their passion for geographical 
research went through untold hardship, 
Lord Dunmore’s claim to speak as an ex- 
plorer of new regions, his criticisms of exist- 
ing maps, and his attempts to improve on 
them, argue a strange misapprehension of 
the importance of his journey. 

He was more successful as a sportsman. 
His main object in going to the Pamirs was 
to shoot ovis poli. He chose the worst 
season, indeed, for the trip, as he admits 
himself; yet he made the most of his oppor- 
tunities when there, and, judged merely as 
a story of shikar, his narrative is exciting 
enough. It will also give the reader whois 


unacquainted either with General Gordon’s 
book Zhe Roof of the World, or Shaw’s 
High Tartary, or Wood’s Journey to the 
Oxus, a tolerably good idea of the Pamir 
region. A better description of the country 
between the Punjab and Leh in Ladakh 
will be found in Mr. Knight’s recent work. 
From Leh Lord Dunmore proceeded to 
Yarkund and the Pamirs— 
‘* And o’er the aerial mountains which pour down 

Indus and Oxus from their icy caves 

In joy and exultation held his way.’’ 
He seems to regard the passage of the 
Karakorum as an extraordinary feat. Fow 
living Englishmen, he says, have crossed 
this pass and, to the best of his belief, there 
are only three published accounts thereof. 
But since Dr. Thomson reached the summit 
in 1847, dozens of English travellers have 
traversed and described the Karakorum ; 
among whom may be mentioned the mem- 
bers of the Forsyth Mission, as well 
as Shaw, Dalgleish, Johnson, Carey, 
Younghusband, and Colonel Mark Bell. 
Lord Dunmore visited Somatash, in the 
Alichur Pamir, five months after the 
fight there between Afghans and Cossacks. 
Fourteen Afghan soldiers had been buried 
on the field of battle, and he found their 
blood-stained coats hard by the tomb. A 
month later he met Col. Grombchevsky, 
who took part in the engagement, and 
asked him about it; but the Cossack officer 
curtly answered, ‘I have entirely for- 
gotten.” Somatash, Lord Dunmore thinks, 
should be written Surma-tash, “ Black 
Stone”; and he was told by the Kirghiz 
that there was such a stone with an in- 
scription on it, which the Russians had 
carried away with them, an unwarrantable 
removal of a neighbour’s landmark. He 
afterwards saw the identical stone in the 
Tashkend Museum. The writing, of which 
he appends a translation, refers to a Chinese 
victory. The vanquished enemy, it says, 
took to flight, “‘ while our soldiers in the 
pursuit resembled tigers and leopards, 
chasing hares and foxes.’’ Nevertheless, 
Lord Dunmore was unable to discover the 
history of the Black Stone. ‘‘ That some 
legend is attached to it,” he observes, 
“there is no doubt; but these Kirghiz 
are strangely ignorant regarding anything 
in the shape of folk-lore belonging to 
their own country.” Sometimes, one 
might add, these travellers are strangely 
ignorant. Tradition and history may both 
be found in Gen. Gordon’s book. When the 
Chinese took possession of Eastern Turkestan 
in 1759, the Khoja ruler of the country fled 
with the remnant of his forces to the 
Pamirs, hotly pursued by the Chinese 
general. The fugitives were overtaken at 
Somatash, and, in their panic, drove their 
own wives and children, mounted on horses 
and camels, into Yashil Kul, the Green Lake, 
to save them from the hands of the enemy. 
According to the legend which General 
Gordon heard from the Kirghiz, the noise 
of lamentation and the cries of the dying 
are audible on the shores of Yashil Kul to 
this day. ; 

The information about the Kirghiz, 
collected in chapter xxx., will of course 
attract the attention of ethnologists. Accord- 
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Pamirs is divided into four principal tribes : 
namely, Niaman, Kipchak, Ta-it, and 
Kissack. It should be noted, however, that 
the Kirghiz of the Pamir and the Alai are 
more properly known as Kara Kirghiz. 
They are identical with the Buruts; and 
Sir Henry Howorth is of opinion that they 
represent that section of the race, afterwards 
known as Kirghiz Kazaks, which in the 
twelfth century remained independent of 
the Khans of the Golden Horde. They 
first came, he tells us, to the Pamirs in the 
early part of the sixteenth century, when 
they were driven southwards by the Kal- 
mucks. If this be so, there is an ana- 
chronism in Matthew Arnold’s allusion to 
the wandering Kirghizzes who lived on 
the Pamir in the days of Sohrab and 
Rustum. Sir Henry Howorth believes, 
moreover, that both Kirghiz and Kara 
Kirghiz were descended from the Kirai 
ruled over by Prester John. The late 
Colonel Kostencko printed in his Gazetteer 
of Turkestan a list of Kara Kirghiz tribes, 
and another will be found in Schuyler’s book. 
The Russian authority has ‘“‘ Namian ” 
where Lord Dunmore writes Niaman (the 
Naimans are a well-known race); Kesek 
or Kazik-Aiak for Kissack; Kadirshah for 
Kiddarshah ; and Kandifor Kangdeh. The 
Kipchaks are entirely distinct from the 
Kirghiz. Lord Dunmore describes the 
Pamir Kirghiz as a simple, peaceable folk, 
who neither raid nor a. Their encamp- 
ments are governed by Begs elected by 
themselves. Their probable destiny is to 
become the subjects of the White Czar. 

The Hon. George Curzon has dealt with 
Lord Dunmore’s theory about the source 
of the Oxus. It is not a new theory, and 
from both historical and geographical points 
of view, there is much to be said for and 
against it. But a writer who firmly 
believes that the word “ Oxus” is derived 
from the Turki Ak-su, ‘‘ white water,” 
puts himself at once out of court. Sir 
Henry Rawlinson and Sir Henry Yule 
were agreed in regarding ‘‘ Oxus” as the 
Greek transliteration of Waksh. Prof. 
Vambéry suggests that the mythical hero 
of Turkish legend, Oghuz, gave his name 
tothe river. It is an interesting controversy ; 
but there is nothing in Lord Dunmore’s 
book that will help us to a solution. 
Among other eccentricities that may be 
mentioned, is the statement that the Amir 
Sher Ali was the eldest son of the Dost. 
Surely, too, it is a little absurd in these days 
to quote at length “ the very interesting and 
instructive parallel between the gods of the 
Indian and European heathens,” drawn by 
Sir William Jones. Last of all one may 
venture a word of protest against the 
facetious style which Lord Dunmore thinks 
it necessary to adopt. A single example 
will suffice. His travelling companion, 
Major Roche, missed a fair shot at an ovis 
pol. Lord Dunmore writes : 

“His description of his rage was most 
graphic; having nothing to lean against, he 
sat down on the ground to swear, and if all 
the hopes and wishes that he expressed for that 
shikari’s future were to be fully realised, the 
man would do well to solicit instant cremation 
48 the more pleasurable alternative.” 

This sort of thing might be left to the New 
Humorists, Srernen WHEELER, 


Glimpses of Church and Social Life in 
the Highlands in the Olden Time. By 
Alexander Macpherson. (Blackwoods.) 


Tuere has been a marked tendency of late 
to write the history and topography of 
Scotland in sections. The idea was first 
carried out, to some extent, by that clever, 
self-confident personage, Sir John Sinclair, 
of Ulbster; and the result of his patience 
and perseverance was the monumental 
work known as the ‘Old Statistical 
Account,” published just a hundred years 
ago. Within the pages of his twenty-one 
volumes there are preserved numerous tradi- 
tions from half-civilised districts, details of 
agricultural processes now obsolete, and 
records of historical buildings that have 
since disappeared, which could not readily 
have been preserved save by the plan 
he adopted. Fifty years after Sinclair’s 
time, a similar work was carried out 
under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Blackwood & Sons, entitled the ‘‘ New 
Statistical Account,” which is now very 
valuable for reference. Both these schemes 
were entrusted to the parish ministers, 
possibly because no other educated person 
could be found in every parish capable of 
giving authoritative statements. Buta vast 
change has come over Scotland in the mean- 
while. The local antiquary has become 
a man of importance; and we no longer 
need to take our topography with an ad- 
mixture of the odiwm theologicum, nor find 
dissertations on the culture of turnips inter- 
spersed with denunciations of the enormity 
of Dissent. Quite a number of volumes 
dealing with separate counties have been 
issued within the last twenty years, and 
there are not many portions of Scotland 
now left without an historian. 

For work of this kind Mr. Macpherson’s 
goodly volume may be taken as a model. 
Though his title is wide enough to include 
all Scotland north of the Grampians, he has 
confined himself to that portion of the 
valley of the Spey known as Badenoch— 
the district colloquially described as “ the 
land of the Macphersons.” With this 
part of the kingdom the author is 
thoroughly familiar. It is what they call 
in Scotland his ‘‘calf-ground,” and is to 
him the ‘‘spot of earth supremely blest” 
which every patriot locates somewhere. 
There is not a ruined castle or moss-covered 
tombstone in all that wide strath which 
does not preserve for him some memories of 
departed warriors, of devoted heroines— 


** Of old unhappy, far-off things 
And battles long ago.” , 


Like a true Highlander, he delights to 
trace the heroic deeds of his clansmen of 
other days, and to relate with enthusiastic 
fervour tales of their prowess in the field, 
and fidelity to their leaders. Badenoch 
may be taken as a district fairly representa- 
tive of the condition of the Scottish High- 
landers generally ; hence this book repro- 
duces a faithful picture of the past and 
present condition of Northern Scotland. 

There are two centres of civilisation 
around which social life always crystallises 
—the church and the feudal castle. In his 
volume, therefore, Mr. Macpherson has 





made these two institutions supply the main 


divisions of his work. The Badenoch dis- 
trict includes the parishes of Kingussie, 
Alvie, and Laggan; and the ecclesiastical 
history of each is given in detail. It is 
accepted as a credible tradition that a church 
was founded by St. Columba at Kingussio 
towards the close of the sixth century, and 
the name of the saint is still preserved in 
connection with the cemetery that sur- 
rounded the church, though every trace of 
the building has long since disappeared. 
There was unquestionably a church here in 
the twelfth century, for at that time a 
certain Muriach, or Murdoch, was the parson 
of Kingussie. As his elder brother died 
without issue, Muriach became chief of the 
Clan Chattan, and obtained a dispensation 
from the Pope in 1173, which enabled him 
to marry the daughter of the Thane of 
Cawdor. From this circumstance his descen- 
dants were known by the name of Mac- 
pherson = Sons of the Parson, though the 
strictly correct designation is Clann Mhuirich 
= Sons of Murdoch. The parson had five 
sons, four of whom were the ancestors of a 
numerous progeny. Ewan, the second son, 
is now represented by Duncan Macpherson 
of Cluny ; and the others were the founders 
of the families of Cromb or Smith, of 
Macgillivray, and of Davidson. The history 
of the church of Kingussie is traced with 
much detail from the time of Murdoch till 
the present day, though lack of documentary 
evidence leaves the pre-Reformation period 
rather obscure. In a similar way Mr. 
Macpherson has dealt with the history of 
the other parishes in the Badenoch 
district, giving many curious details as 
to the successive Protestant ministers. 
He has made copious extracts from 
the Session Records, especially those 
contemporaneous with the Rebellions of 
1715 and 1745; and these throw much light 
upon the conditions of social life in the 
Highlands at that most interesting time. 
The minister and the elders forming the 
session had then full charge of the morals 
of the parishioners; and, though their 
penances were often autocratic, on the whole 
they dispensed a kind of rough-and-ready 
justice. If we were to take the Session 
Records of Scotland as an absolutely true 
index of the social state of the people, it 
would appear that the besetting sin of 
Scotsmen of that period was incontinence ; 
but the session of Kingussie had the happy 
knack of turning even this infraction of the 
moral law to public benefit. Take the 
following instance :— 


‘June 20th, 1714.—Gregor McGregor, cited, 
appeared, and confessed that he had been guilty 
with the foresaid Nin Ian Buiy, both being 
exhorted to repentance, and appointed to 
satistie descepline next Lord’s-day, and the 
said Gregor appointed to build a bridge of fea 
charbad on the high way betwixt the church 
and Kintacher for his penalty.” 


Next to this sin came disrespect for the 
Fourth Commandment; and numerous in- 
stances are given of punishment meted out 
to abandoned creatures who absented them- 
selves from the kirk, or who “ prophaned 
the Lord’s-day” by pulling nuts in the 
wood, or fishing in the water of Feshie. 
Several of the tenants of Dellyfour were 





treated as hopeless reprobates, because they 
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had dared to bring home their wandering 
swine from the strath upon the sacred day. 
The castles in Badenoch occupy a con- 
siderable portion of this most interesting | 
volume. ‘The Castle of Ruthven was long | 
the seat of the Lords of Badenoch; and as | 
this lordship was held for many years by | 
the Comyns, it is probable that the first keep | 
bearing this name was erected by one of 
them early in the fourteenth century. In 
1371, Badenoch was conferred by Robert II. 
upon his son Alexander Stewart, whose 
lawless conduct led to his commemoration 
in history by the sobriquet of ‘‘ the Wolf of 
Badenoch,” References ate made to the 
career of this rapacious prince in various 
parts of Mr. Macpherson’s volume, though 
he does not allude to the fact that the chief 
seat of the turbulent nobleman was at 
Garth Castle, in Glenlyon—now the property 
of Sir Donald Currie—the old keep there 
being still known as the Caisteal-a-Chuilen- 
Churta — the Castle of the Fierce Wolf. 
Objection may also be taken to the inscrip- 
tion which Mr. Macpherson quotes as that 
placed on the gravestone of the Wolf of 
Badenoch in Dunkeld Cathedral. His 
version does not agree in several particulars 
with the veritable epitaph, and omits the 
phrase describing him, with monumental 
sarcasm, as ‘‘ bene memoriae.’ About the 
middle of the fifteenth century Ruthven 
Castle became the property of the Earls of 
Iluntly, and it figured frequently in the 
wars that ravaged Scotland during the two 
succeeding centuries. The old castle was 
destroyed by Viscount Dundee in 1689, and 
the ruins were partly removed to make room 
for Ruthven Barracks, erected in 1718. It 
was here that the fugitives from Culloden 
met to take farewell of Prince Charlie; and 
it is supposed that, but for the urgent 
command to disperse sent by the Prince, 
the clansmen would have rallied and 
struck another blow to bring “the auld 
Stuarts back again.” Mr. Macpherson has 
brought together much valuable matter 
relating not only to Ruthven, but to the 
chief historic monuments in the district. 
Two literary names are inseparably 
associated with Badenoch —James Mac. 
pherson, the translator of Ossian, and Mrs. 
Grant, of Laggan, the author of Letters 
Jrom the Mountains. In the biographical 
sketch of ‘‘ Ossian” Macpherson, the author 
has once more gone over the arguments in 
favour of the authenticity of the Ossianic 
fragments. Few critics now believe that 
James Macpherson evolved Ossian from his 
inner consciousness, since his confessedly 
original poems are beneath mediocrity. On 
the other hand, the fact (to which his new 
defender does not allude) that he inter- 
polated fraudulent documents in his two 
volumes of ‘State Papers ’’—for instance, 
the notorious forgery of Viscount Dundee’s 
narrative of the Battle of Killiecrankie— 
justifies the suspicion with which he has 
been regarded. But, in any case, Mac- 
pherson deserves the renown he obtained. 
If he merely rescued portions of a lost 
Gaelic epic and translated them into 
English, he was worthy of fame; if he 
invented Ossian and the whole majestic 
story of the deeds of Fingallian heroes, he 





‘far from Milton. A fine reproduction of his 


_and her prose works were once the delight 


portrait by Romney embellishes this volume, 
together with a view of the mansion of 
Belleville which he built out of the produce 
of his literary labours. Mrs. Grant, of 
Laggan, has dropped out of the notice of 
the present generation, though she was the 
valued correspondent of Sir Walter Scott, 


of Edinburgh society. One or two of her 
poems are still preserved among the gems 
of Scottish minstrelsy. 

In bringing his records of the district 
down to the present day, Mr. Macpherson 
has given very full details as to the family 
of Cluny Macpherson, dwelling especially 
upon the honourable career of Ewan Mac- 
pherson of Cluny, who died in 1885 ata 
very advanced age—‘‘the last of the old 
Jacobite chiefs.” He was the grandson of 
that Cluny Macpherson whose romantic 
adventures in 1745 are well known to every 
student of the period; and he thus formed 
a curious link between that time and our 
own day. There are two portraits of him 
given in this volume, both showing the 
characteristic garb of the clan of which he 
was the acknowledged and beloved chief. 
The genealogies of the various branches of 
the Clan Macpherson should be of service to 
members of this widely scattered race, 
and, unlike most genealogies, they are 
eminently readable. The only objection 
that can be taken to the work as a whole is 
the unmethodical arrangement of the topics, 
which has resulted from the publication of 
portions at various times; but this difficulty 
is largely amended by means of indices. 

A. H. Mitxar. 








The Life of Marie Antoinette. By Maxime 
de la Rocheterie. Translated from the 
French by Cora Hamilton Bell. (Osgood, 
McIlvaine & Co.) 


Ir would be going too far to say that 
M. de la Rocheterie is altogether without 
political bias. For instance, he considers 
that Louis XV. showed “ self-possession 
and courage” during his last illness, and 
made an edifying end ; and he also evidently 
regards Louis XVIII. as having been an 
altogether wise and efficient ruler—and these 
are views that rather imply a monarchical 
standpoint. But though, looking at things 
from this standpoint, he was not likely 
—- to set down aught in malice against 

arie Antoinette, yet, on the other hand, 
he has not yielded to the temptation, if 
temptation there were, of aught extenuating. 
This Life isa serious and conscientious piece 
of historical work, and may justly be 
described as impartial with that best kind 
of impartiality that excludes neither love 
nor admiration. 

Poor Queen! Even in the earlier years, 
when her path seemed strewn with flowers, 
she had to walk in difficult and slippery 
places. It was no well-disciplined mature 
woman, but a child of fourteen, who left 
Vienna in the spring of 1770 to pick her 
way, as best she could, among the petty 
intrigues of the dissolute French court ; and 
her husband, the Dauphin and future king, 
was an immature dolt. If the pretty, 


mistakes as she blossomed into womanhood, 
who shall wonder? No doubt she gambled 
—most women of a certain rank gambled 
in those days. No doubt she rebelled 
against the etiquette by which she was 
enveloped—it must often have been un- 
epeakably wearisome—and sought refuge, 
either in an imprudent retirement, or in 
public diversions even more likely to create 
misconception. No doubt, too, her words 
were sometimes indiscreetly sharp, gg 
sharper than she meant them to be. But 
M. de la Rocheterie, while setting down the 
faults—not glossing them at all—claims for 
her, and I think justly, that through the 
earlier years, when frivolity was yet possible, 
she was whole-hearted, pure, essentially 
good and kindly : a genuine woman. 

In truth, her character does not seem 
hard to read; and it could only be by one of 
Fate’s most cruel freaks that a woman with 
such a character, coupled with such ad- 
vantages of face and bearing, should have 
been so unpopular. Of course, one must 
always remember that France and Austria 
had for generations been hereditary enemies, 
and that the young princess came to her 
new country, as it were, from a hostile 
camp. Nor did Maria Theresa, with her 
much sermonising—a good deal of it 
deserved—always do justice to the delicacy 
of her daughter’s position. Then the 
French royal family, into which she entered 
on her marriage, were a prey to small 
jealousies, and with a blind folly well-nigh 
incredible seemed to take a malign pleasure 
in discrediting her. That the populace 
should have come to hate her so atrociously 
is not, perhaps, matter for surprise. She was 
a foreigner and a queen. Circumstances, 
the utter want of a leader on the loyalist side, 
forced her into a position of political pro- 
minence, for which notwithstanding her 
superb gifts of courage and devotion, she 
was not fitted by nature or education. 
Napoleon is reported to have said of 
her daughter, the Duchess of Angoul’me, 
that she was the only man in the family. 
In almost similar terms Mirabeau had said 
of her: ‘‘ The king has only one man near 
him, and that is his wife.” Against this 
one man—this rock in some ways s0 strong, 
and yet from its position and supports so 
weak—the rising tide of the mob’s passion 
surged angrily, cruelly, mercilessly. It is 
no paradox to say that she would not have 
been detested so much if she had been less 
lovable and queenly. 

Even now the old cry of hate finds an 
occasional echo. There is a curious passage 
in the paper on Robespierre in Mr. John 
Morley’s Critical Miscellanies that seems like 
a belated utterance of 1793. ‘ Blind and ob- 
stinate choice of personal gratification before 
the common weal,” ‘‘one of the worst 
state criminals that ever afflicted a nation,’ 
“ incredible dissipations,”  ‘‘ insensate 
gamblings,” ‘ dissimulation,” ‘ vindictive- 
ness,” ‘‘a bitter grief to her heroic mother, 
“the evil genius of her husband,” “the 
despair of her truest advisers,” ‘‘impu 
depravities,” forsurpassing ‘‘anything”’ that 
Juvenal has recorded against Messalins, 
‘and that may be true for aught we shall 
ever know to the contrary,” ‘‘the pro 








was a creative poet worthy of a place not 


charming, natural, spontaneous girl made 


tagonist of the most barbarous and execrable 
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of causes” —these be good set terms. 
Fouquier-Tinville scarce found better in 
which to arraign ‘‘ Veuve Capet ” when she 
stood before him, shattered in health, 
haggard and Pear gad old, but yet 


queenly and undaunted. 


“« When a yon le write hymns of pity for the | Marcia Legh’s ‘“‘ Why I suspected you of 
Queen,” adds Mr. Morley, “‘we always recall | running away with her I am sure I don’t 


the poor woman whom Arthur Young met, as 


he was walking up a hill, to ease his horse, 
near Mars-le-Tour. Though the unfortunate 
creature was only twenty-eight, she might 
have been taken for sixty or seventy, her figure 
was so bent, her face so furrowed and hardened 
by toil.” 
Poor thing! She is an item, no doubt, in 
the great sum total of human misery— 
misery that has its place, alas! in the 
England of to-day, as it had its place in the 
France of last century. But, after all, even 
putting queenship and the fall from the 
most exalted rank aside, were her sorrows 
comparable to those of Marie Antoinette ? 
Her friends, so far as appears, had not been 
butchered, nor her husband beheaded, nor 
her son torn away from her and given over 
to brutal guardianship. Neither had she 
been afflicted with foul calumny and insult. 
If she was old at twenty-eight, the queen 
was old at thirty-eight when her head fell 
beneath the knife. Lot for lot, ge ~ 4 

r peasant is not most to be pitied. 
When asked, at her trial, why she 
had not answered one of the most 
hideous charges brought against her, the 
queen rejoined, her voice ringing through 
the hall: “If I have not replied, it is 
because nature refuses to reply to such a 
charge made against a mother. I appeal 
to every mother here present.’ Surely 
such a cry pierces through all distinctions of 
rank, Grant that she stood there a woman 
only, and not a queen; still the sorrows of 
her womanhood may call for sympathy. 
While as to the political position she took 
up, surely again she may be forgiven for 
not having recognised, in the France of 
1793, the dawn of a regenerated human 
race. M. Taine, who had studied the subject 
profoundly, never reached that knowledge 
at all. 


It is just a century since she went, 
fearless, to her terrible end. M. de la 
Rocheterie’s excellent history appears at an 
rene date. It is time the pamphlets 
of a hundred years ago were forgotten. 

Frank T, Marziats, 
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Vashti and Esther. In 2 vols. (Chatto & 


Windus. ) 

Montezuma’s Daughter. By H. Rider 
Haggard. (Longmans.) 

This Troublesome World. In 8 vols. 


(Edward Arnold.) 


Gold for Dross. By Mrs. Conney. In 3 
vols. (Hutchinson. ) 

4 Tragic Blunder, By Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron. In 2 vols. (White.) 


Hugh Darville. By E. L, St. Germaine. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 





The New Academe. By Edward Hartington. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Vashti and Esther is described by its author 
as “‘a story of society to-day,” and there is 
a touch of Dodoesque smartness in the 
sayings of some of its characters. Lady 


kuow, except that the human heart is 
desperately wicked and one always believes 
the worst of one’s friends and relations— 
especially relations ” is not bad ; and ‘‘ Why 
is it virtuous women always cut their skirts 
so short ?” is positively good. The frocks 
and the flirtations of the married folk more 
particularly are quite up todate. Even the 
unmarried people are tolerable. The best 
of them is Lettice Legh, who sings 

‘* So ’elp me bob, I’m crazy ; 

*Lizer, you’re a daisy !”’ 

And thus explains to a confidante the rela- 
tions between herself and the man she is to 
marry: ‘I’ve promised to leave all the 
swearing and smoking to him. I’ve pro- 
mised never to paint—he said nothing 
about powder—and never to dance a pas seul 
of any sort in public.” The plot, however, 
is by no means all that it might have been. 
Kenneth Johnson, married to the Vashti of 
the story, is not ‘ thorough.” His “ affairs” 
with Mrs. Turton and Mrs. Venning are 
really not worth mentioning. Besides, he 
does not seduce Esther Hope. All that he 
does is to meet her clandestinely, kiss and 
embrace her, conceal from her at first 
the awkward little circumstance that he is a 
married man, give her a necklace, let her 
fall desperately in love with him, and drift 
up to London to die. This is not a matter 
which should wreck matrimonial happiness ; 
and so, of course, the book ends with ‘‘‘ We'll 
have a ripping Goodwood,’ said Kenneth. 
Violet rubbed her wet face against his hand 
with the action of a grateful dog rather 
than that of a high-spirited, proud woman.” 
A certain ‘“‘ Duchess” is well sketched, 
though her sudden death at a festivity is 
nothing less than a scandal. The best 
portrait, however, in Vashti and Esther is 
that of Adam Mallard, a religious, love- 
lorn gamekeeper. It is so good as to 
encourage the belief that the author could 
do very much better work than she has 
done here. 


It is to be regretted that Montezuma’s 
Daughter was not published before the 
*‘boom” in South African slaughter-house 
fiction began to decline. It is decidedly 
the most powerful and enjoyable book that 
Mr. Rider Haggard has written, with the 
single exception of Jess. There is, of 
course, a good deal of killing in the book, 
for, as its name indicates, it deals with the 
struggle between Cortes and the Mexicans ; 
but the killing is, to quote the old distinc- 
tion, ‘‘decidedly gentlemanly.” Charles 
Kingsley is suggested by many of the 
experiences of Thomas Wingfold ; and Juan 
de Garcia, superfine Spanish scoundrel 
though he is intended to be, recalls rather 
too easily such very old friends as 
Mephistopheles and James Carker. But it 





Three Brace of Lovers. By Harold Vallings. | 
(Bristol ; Arrowsmith.) | 


must be allowed that the duel between 
Wingfold and the man who has murdered 


admirably sustained from first to last; and 
that Otomie, Wingfold’s first wife—who is 
to his second what Rebecca is to Rowena— 
is an ideal princess of the borderland 
between barbarism and civilisation. She is 
worth a dozen Shes, and must be given the 
first place in Mr. Rider Haggard’s gallery 
of women. But MMontezwma’s Daughter is 
strong throughout and in every sense. 
Above all, there are tender passages in 
it which encourage the belief that, were 
its author to make a new departure in 
fiction—of the desirability of such a new 
departure there surely cannot be any doubt 
—he would attain a more enduring though 
not more brilliant success than his first. 


In This Troublesome World an essentially 
commonplace plot is lifted by circumstances 
and by one or two “ modern ideas” into 
the upper air of the genuinely romantic. 
That a doctor should, by means of an extra 
dose of a sleeping draught, revenge 
himself on the man who has not only run 
away with his wife, but has insulted his 
daughter, and has asked him for a considera- 
tion to keep silence about the seduction 
that he may make a ‘ good” marriage, is 
not, of course, quite incredible. The wrong 
man, too, has before now been charged with 
a murder; and so far, Allan Gilmour may 
be said to suffer in the company of others. 
But Dr. Langton with his elixir, which at 
once gives him life and causes him to betray 
his secrets, Gilmour with his determination 
to live down his trial, Claudia with her secret 
as a daughter and a wife and her mission 
as a Sister, and the detective Green with 
the apparently oy knowledge that 
enables him to place Claudia in the dock 
charged with the same crime as Gilmour, give 
an air of novelty to a story which it would 
be easy to tear to pieces, but which is 
characterised not or by originality but 
by genuine nobility of sentiment. Dr. 
Langton’s final appearance in court—and 
on the earth—to save his heroic daughter’s 
life by rising from moral weakness into 
moral strength, and by his own death, is, 
of course, an impossibility ; but it is effec- 
tive, and effect is the final test of such 
art as the author possesses and manifestly 
believes in. It is to the credit of This 
Troublesome World, that it will be read 
mainly for its unconventional plot. Gilmour 
and Claudia, as the Romeo and Juliet of 
the modern world of science and self- 
surrender, are admirably sketched; and 
almost Dickensian art is exhibited in the 
portrait of Hephzibah, who saves Claudia 
and the reputation of her husband by 
inducing the old doctor at the eleventh hour 
to give a life for a life. 


In Gold for Dross Mrs. Conney tries a 
new departure, but she does not attain a 
erfect success. We have not, as in 4 
uthless Avenger, a whole course of sensa- 
tional incidents, including a murder and a 
murderer with a score of aliases; we have 
only a case of accidental poisoning, and a 
trial for murder. Mrs. Conney tries her 
hand at character-sketching; and, mainly, 
perhaps, because she has found it necessary 
to fill three volumes, she is tediously 
minute. Roddy Bethune, the central 





his mother, and even murders his child, is 


character of the story, is a good study of a 
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young man not without excellent instincts, 
but who, from not having sufficient moral 
force even to attempt to discipline his nature, 
contracts a loveless marriage, succumbs to a 
heartless siren, and finally comes to ruin. 
But most of the other characters are 
either artistically unlikeable, or artisti- 
cally impossible. ‘To the one category 
belongs Jean, Roddy’s unloved wife, 
who, one cannot help thinking, would 
have made a better job of his life had 
she tried a little harder to understand 
him; to the other, his sister Barbara, whose 
‘‘ off and on” treatment of Lord Newnham 
involves a somewhat too severe tax on 
ordinary credulity. Mrs. Conney tries 
further to make both Scotch scenery and 
London society play a part in her book, 
but with only a moderate amount of success. 


Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s style is tolerably 
well known, and A Tragic Blunder is an 
average example of it. Rupert Carroll 
and his cousin, Lord Nethercliffe, are as alike 
as two peas. This similarity, and other cir- 
cumstances, give Rupert and Irene Galland 
a good deal of trouble. Rupert marries 
Agatha, and becomes grey-haired in con- 
sequence ; and Irene is just on the point of 
marrying wealthy, good-natured Joe Taun- 
ton. But, of course, Agatha and Joe both 
die; ‘all is explained,” and Rupert and 
Irene pair off at the end of the last volume. 
This is the whole of A Tragic Blunder ; it is 
excellent and even spirited commonplace. 
It should be said that Billy, a gamin, who 


plays a very important part in the story, | 


is admirably sketched. 


Hugh Darville may be recommended to all 
who like a fairly well written story of a 
kind that runs on familiar lines. Hugh 
meets on board a steamer an interesting 
child who is rather badly treated by her 
mother, pities her, introduces her to his 
friends and relatives, and after she develops 
into a beautiful young woman, marries her. 
Then the book presents us with the troubles 
of another pair of lovers, Dick Melton 
and Mary Darville, the self-sacrifice of a 
young man nicknamed “ Pepper,” who, to 
prevent a railway accident, gets killed him- 
self, the deteriorating influence exerted 
over Hugh by the too fascinating and self- 
conscious siren Lady Caird, and some fearful 
and wonderful dialect. Altogether, Hugh 
Darville is a simple, substantial story, 
printed, by the way, on frightfully sub- 
stantial paper, which defies the paper-knife. 


It would scarcely be fair to dignify Three 
Brace of Lovers with the title of a novel. It 
is a farce—here and there rattling, but 
oftener halting—upon life in Chatterby, of 
which we are told that it was 
**not one of those drowsy dead-alive little towns 
about which we read so much; but, on the 
whole, rather a brisk little place, gay at certain 
periods, downright dissipated at times—as, for 
instance, during the Christmas holidays, or the 
annual cricket week, when a couple of county 
matches were played on the town ground—and 
fervidly athletic always.”’ 

The little conspiracy in which, at the 
beginning of the book, Colonel Treveldoc 
and his\cousin engage, to the detriment and 
confusion of the inhabitants of Chatterby, 
has some of the elements of genuine and 


even genteel comedy in it. It is quite 
impossible to refrain from — 
both with the refined Delicia when con- 
trasted with her not quite congenial sur- 
roundings, and with her pertinacious and 
ultimately successful lover Bisset Payne. 
There is plenty of animal spirits without a 
touch of coarseness in Three Brace of Lovers, 
even although it does suggest too often a 
mere interlude of flirtation between two 
games of lawn tennis. 


There are suggestions both of the literary 
unconventionalism and of the almost jerky 
optimism of Charles Reade in The New 
Academe. It is in reality a picture of a 
model school, kept by a Mr. Robinson, in 
which the masters are philosophers and the 
governesses are angels, including Miss 
Georgie, of whom we are told, also some- 
what after Charles Reade’s manner, that 
‘her bodice was no prude,” and that “‘ she 
lavished embraces where she might be 
allowed, and there was such a bounteous 
grace about her that one might well believe 
she thought the limit of allowance too 
narrow.” It is quite obvious that the 
author of this book has an honest and 
profound dislike of certain weaknesses in 
our educational system; but it may be 
doubted if he is helping to get rid of 
them by presenting a fanciful picture of a 
scholastic little heaven below. One feels 
somewhat dissatisfied also that Eveline, the 
true heroine of the story, should have con- 
sented to abandon her position as widow 
of the unique and lovable Greatheart 
‘even to capture the divine pedagogue, 
'Mr. Anselm, from Miss Georgie with all 
her armament of bodice and embraces: it 
is quite certain that Charles Reade 
would have managed differently and more 
artistically. At the same time, we must 
allow that several of the characters in 
The New Academe—Mrs. Greatheart’s son, a 
major, and a Miss Annie, who is Miss 
Georgie’s foil—are neither unnatural nor 
carelessly sketched. 

Witrtam WALLACE. 











SOME BOOKS OF VERSE. 


Poems here at Home. By James Whitcomb 
Riley. (Longmans.) We said not long ago 
that American writers had a pleasant habit of 
sending across the sea some very delightful 
volumes of verse, and here is another gift to 
bear out the statement. There is no difficulty 
for the critic in reviewing this successor to Old- 
Fashioned Roses, that charming book whereby 
Mr. Riley first captured English lovers of 
poetry. Poems here at Home is a book to 
welcome and give thanks for. Itisa melodious 
medley of grave and gay; but whatever the 
note of the singer, it is so excellently given out 
that even the most captious would find it a 
hard matter to be surly. Mr. Riley has treated 
many of his themes in dialect, and the poems 
so presented make, in our case, the more winning 
appeal. Those that are gravely writ down in 
scholar’s English are full of lovely images ; but 
Mr. Riley’s ability is never so evident as when 
he takes a homely subject, and sings it in the 
homely western lingo that he understands so 
well. It is wonderful what a vehicle for 
emotion a dialect is when used masterfully. 
Who can resist the music and pathos of William 
Barnes? If the wise reader will first of all 
commit to memory the glossary, not turning to 











the poems till he knows the local vocabulary, 
he has a treat in store for the present winter. 
Mr. Riley, however, can be understood without 
any difficulty. We offer an instance. To our 
thinking, ‘‘Old John Henry” deserves to be 
for ever remembered. 
** Old John’s jes’ made o’ the commonest stuff— 
Old John Henry— 
He’s tough, I reckon, but none too tough, 
Too tough though’s better than not enough ! 
Says old John Henry. 
He does his best, and when his best’s bad, 
He don’t fret none, ner he don’t git sad, 
He simply ’lows it’s the best he had. 
Old John Henry ! 


‘* His doctern’s jes’ o’ the plainest brand— 

Old John Henry— 

A smilin’ face and a hearty hand, 

’S religen ’at all folks understand, 
Says old John Henry. 

He’s stove up some with the rhumatiz, 

And they hain’t no shine on them shoes o’ his, 

And his hair hain’t cut, but his eye-teeth is. 
Old John Henry! 


** He feeds hiese’f when the stock’s all fed— 

Old John Henry— 

And sleeps like a babe when he goes te bed, 

And dreams o’ heaven and home-made bread, 
Says old John Henry. 

He hain’t refined as he'd ort to be 

To fit the statutes o’ poetry, 

Ner his clothes don’t fit him—but Ae fits me. 
Old John Henry.’’ 


It is impossible in a short notice to point out 
all the excellences of this book. The faults 
are few. Those who are for capital entertain- 
ment cannot do better than become acquainted, 
at their utmost speed, with this author’s verses. 
His muse goes sometimes in the boots of the 
backwoodsman, but this does not mean a loss 
of sweetness. It would be unfair to end this 
brief review without making comment upon 
the pretty appearance of the volume. 


The Magic House. By Duncan Campbell 
Scott. (Methuen.) After a perusal of The 
Magic House, any critical reader will surely be 
forced to admit two things: firstly, that Mr. 
Scott not seldom has the true touch —_ given 
to the poet; secondly, that he in carelessness 
has composed his book, and in carelessness 
brought it into the gaze of men. Here beauty 
does so strive with ugliness, smoothness with 
jolting, poetry with prose, that we are con- 
founded by the union of opposites. We 
venture to present a few contrasts: 


‘* Buried in dingles more remote, 
Or drifted from some ferny rise, 
The swooning of the golden throat 
Drops in the mellow dusk and dies.” 


In this both the movement and expressions 
are perfect. Consider, now, the second verse 
of the lyric that follows: 
** My heart would need the earth, 
My voice would need the sea, 
To only tell the one half 
How dear you are to me. 
** And if I had the winds, 
The stars and the planets as well, 
I might tell the other half, 
Or perhaps I would try to tell.’’ 


Later on in the book Mr. Scott actually sur- 
passes this verse. As thus: 
** The winter's loose somewhere, 
Gathering snow for a fight ; 
From the feel of the air 

I think it will freeze to-night.”’ 
How the writer of many exquisite stanzas, the 
author of not a few most felicitous turns of 
language, could print such stuff, it is indeed 
hard to imagine. There is occupation for Mr. 
Scott. If he will winnow the chaff from his 
grain, he has it in his power to please. It 
would be well if he considered his epithets 
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He is audacious, certainly, but that is not 
enough. Even an innovation needs to be 
applied harmoniously. We do not love 
“twanging hawk,” for instance. Sometimes 
Mr. Scott has similar sounds too near to each 
other ; 
** But the sea is in the splendid sun 
Plunging ’’—~ 
and again : 
‘* Starts a group of silver dirches 
Bursting ’’— 
We hope he is prepared to make improvements 
where improvements are due. 


Flowers from Oversea. By Maude Robertson- 
Hicks. (Rugby: George E. Over.) If the 
authoress of this pretty book has sung too often 
in the minor key, we are bound to admit that 
she has set her sorrow to most pleasant tunes. 
Little of joy finds a place in these forty-one 
songs; they all breathe regret, sometimes with a 
sincerity that comes very closely to the heart. 
One thing is particularly noticeable. Miss 
Robertson-Hicks knows all there is to be 
known about short lines. She is able to write 
the briefest measures without the least appear- 
ance of jolt, and some of her poems written in 
this mode run with an ease quite remarkable. 
Some of her conceits are perilous—‘‘a halo 
round the heart,” for instance—but on the 
whole she has given us a successful first book. 
Weare much tempted to quote ‘* April,” which 
has both beauty and speed, but must choose a 
shorter extract. Here follow the first two 
verses of ‘‘ Blossoms ”’ : 


** Could I re-gather every flower 
Of love and word of thine, 
And fashion soa perfect bower 
Wherein this heart of mine 
Might rest, 
With thee for guest ! 


‘* Had memory nobler strength to bear 
The stress and strain of time, 
My blossoms still were fresh and fair 
As in their natal prime, 
But how 
They wither now ! ” 


Lyrics and Elegiacs. By Marcus 8. C. 
Rickards. (Bell.) Mr. Swinburne, in a noble 
chorus, has recorded how many things go to 
the making of man. It is to be presumed that 
a poet needs more elements. After reading all 
of Mr. Rickards’s book once, and much of it 
twice, we have come to the conclusion that he is 
one of those who are greater poets in feeling than 
in action; out in the fields he has sensations 
that miss the drudging intellect ; the loveliness 
of flower and tree speaks poetry to him; when 
he would set down these harmonious impulses 
upon paper, there is a loss of spirit. The fra- 
grance of the woodland escapes; he is, as it 
were, tongue-tied as regards the best, the 
beautiful, that filled him in the presence of 
nature. A light and lovely utterance has 
not been given him. But not everything has 
escaped. He is earnest, thoughtful, suggestive. 
Sometimes a few verses keep the glow of his 
sensations, as the sky at evening keeps that 
of the sun gone below the horizon. In his 
book there are hundreds of lines that arrest, 
but far too often there is the heavy touch 
that mars what would have been otherwise a 
notable set of verses. We will try to prove 
our case by quoting the two opening stanzas 
of an ‘* Ode to a ‘ Strad’ Violin”: 


“‘ Conceived in Heaven, formed on Earth, 

Immortal Genius gave thee birth ! 

Rich tone, rare fashions stamp thy worth 
And prove thy pedigree. 

It may be Nature’s music clings 

Round even severed sylvan things, 

And so perchance thy substance brings 
A boon from land and tea, 








‘* This frame, so exquisite, long stood 
Mid the arboreal brotherhood 
Steeped with the warbliugs of a wood 

Nigh some soft southern wave, 
A reminiscence of whose chimes 
May wake strange harmony at times, 
As echoes from pre-natal climes 
Lethean spells outbrave.’’ 


could there be a more pronounced conjunction 
of prose and poetry? And so it is throughout 
Lyrics and Elegiacs. The book is abundantly 
interesting, but it is impossible not to regret 
that Mr. Rickards has gone without the great 
gift of a “‘ singing mouth.” 


Poems and Lyrics. By W. J. Dawson. 
(Macmillans.) Though Mr, Dawson in his first 
seventy pages has maintained a high level of 
excellence, we cannot help but think that he 
has kept the better wine to the last. The early 
poems are marked by earnestness and a gift of 
expression too rare in these days, when a 

ennyworth of education drives a man to a 
book of verses. If Mr. Dawson has been 
denied an exquisite finish, if his ear is some- 
times a traitor to him, it cannot be disputed 
that he is more properly equipped for the trade 
of singing than any eight out of any ten who 
pipe and pipe and pipe. It seems to us that at 
p- 103, and thence onward, the author in 
question shows more of his heart. It is the 
human in a poet that secures him his public. 
To juggle with obscure words is to interest a 
few; to be fantastic in metres wins a little 
hand-clapping; but to go far and deep, the 
writer of verse must take and treat subjects 
that appeal, by the abundant humanity in 
them, to a man’s heart and a woman’s. Vapour 
about the Sphinx if you will; better, though, 
to sing some such homely trifle as this : 


‘* O wake and behold and rejoice, 
For at last, after many days, 
A mighty wind gives voice, 
And utters God’s power and His praise ! 
O see what a sky there is, 
Fathomless, infinite, blue, 
From whose zenith there falls the bliss 
Of the lark, and all looks new, 
Rain-washed, pellucid, refreshed ; 
And the air quivers through and through 
With the sense of life, and the zest 
Of joy, and of power, and of hope. 
Notacloud! From base to cope 
Clear hewn is the sapphire wall. 
Not a sound ; but along the slope 
Of the wood the cuckoo’s call, 
And the laughter of children at play, 
For the world keeps holiday ! 
God wakens and moves anew, 
And we see the light of His track, 
As He vanishes out of view, 
And smiles for a moment back ! 
O Love! rejoice, for at last 





The wind’s great trumpets are blown, 
The rain is over and past. 
God visits again His uwn.” | 


The theology, perhaps, is not sound, nor 
are the flaws invisible ; but there are beauties, 
and the poem is one to appeal to nearly | 
every reader. Many times in reading this 
volume we have been tempted to quote, but 
space forbids. We must, however—positively | 
must—steal the final stanza of ‘‘ The Little 
Boy’s Programme.”” When he grows up, the | 
little boy intends to help starving children: | 
to give the sick plenty of flowers and fountains ; | 
to bring forward plans innumerable, both | 
small and great, for the general joy of allin | 
sorrow. This is the last verse : 
‘¢*Nowdon’t you laugh!’ The father kissed | 
The little serious mouth, and said, | 
‘ You’ve almost made me cry instead, - 
You blessed little optimist !’ ’’ 


Poems Dramatic and Democratic. By 
Gascoigne Mackie. (Elliot Stock.) In these 
poems the democratic element is more to the 
front than the dramatic. Mr, Mackie is 


delivered occasionally of the telling phrase, 
but such an oasis has to be paid for ty not a 
little desert. Democracy sometimes waxes 
tremendous, and Piccadilly is informed that 
‘* The pride of race is being spent, 
Democracy is taking shape, 
And he who boasts of long descent 
Is only nearer to the ape.’’ 


This is, of course, merely uncivil verse ; and we 
should not stay to comment were it not for the 
fact that, if signs are prophets, Mr. Mackie can 
do much better work than he has dispensed in 
this book of his. 


NORMAN GALE. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE Bishop of Salisbury has transferred the 
publication of his books to Messrs. Longmans, 
who publish also the works of the late Bishop 
of Lincoln, and the Annals of the late Bishop 
of St. Andrews, as well as the books of Miss 
Wordsworth, of Lady Margaret Hall. 


Messrs. BELL & Sons will publish next 
week in their ‘‘ Ex Libris” series a limited 
edition of Albert Diirer’s Little Passion, 
printed from stereotypes taken from the original 
woodblocks, which are in the British Museum. 
An attempt has been made to reproduce as 
nearly as possible the second Nuremburg 
edition of 1511. Mr. Austin Dobson has 
written an introduction, and the volume will be 
uniform with his edition of Holbein’s Dance of 
Death in the same series. A photogravure 
reproduction of Diirer’s portrait of himself 
forms the frontispiece. 


Messrs. G. P. Purnam’s Sons will publish 
immediately Authors and their Public in Ancient 
Times, a sketch of literary conditions and of 
the relations with the public of literary pro- 
ducers, from the earliest times to the invention 
of printing in 1450, by Mr. George Haven 
Putnam. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge has in the press an enlarged and revised 
edition of Mr. Olden’s Epistles of St. Patrick. 
The Bishop of Edinburgh’s Celtic -Church in 
Scotland, which will be brought out by the 
same publishers, is also nearly ready. 


MEssrs. REMINGTON & Co, will publish next 
week Memories of the Mutiny, by Col. F. C. 
Maude, V.C., and Mr. J. W. Sherer, C.8.I. ; 
and also, immediately, A Maid of Brittany, an 
Italian romance of the eighteenth century, by 
Count Orsi. 


Messrs. Dicapy, Lona & Co. announce for 
immediate publication, under the title of Sixty 
Years’ Experience as an Irish Landlord, the 
memoirs of John Hamilton, D.L., of St. Ernan’s, 
Donegal. The book has been edited by the 
Rev. H. C. White, late chaplain at Paris, who 
supplies an introduction. 


Messrs. CuapmMan & Hatt will publish 
shortly, in two volumes, Hnind Lyle: a Story 
of the Convent and the Stage, which has been 
appearing serially in the Gentlewoman. The 
name of the author, Miss Bessie Hatton, wiil 
te given for the first time on the title-page. 


Mr, Extuiot Stock announces Spenser’s Love 
Verses, selected and edited by Dr. Grosart, as 
the new volume of the ‘‘ Elizabethan Library,” 
to be issued immediately. 

WE understand that twenty-nine thousand 
copies of Mr. Eric Mackay’s Love-Letters of a 
Violinist have now been sold, the book being 
in its eighth edition, as one of Walter Scott’s 


| “ Canterbury Poets” series. 


On Tuesday next, January 16, Prof. Charles 
Stewart, the new Fullerian Professor of 
Physiology at the Royal Institution, will begin 
a course of nine lectures on “ Locomotion and 
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Fixation in Plants and Animals.” On Thursday, 
January 18, Canon Ainger delivers the first of 
a course of three lectures on “‘ The Life and 
Genius of Swift”; and on Saturday, January 20, 
Prof. W. H. Cummings begins a course of three 
lectures on ‘‘ English Schools of Musical Com- 
osition.”” The Friday evening meetings will 
oor on January 19, when Prof. Dewar will 
deliver a discourse on “Scientific Uses of 
Liquid Air.” 

Ar the meeting of the London Ethical 
Society, to be held at Essex Halli, Strand, on 
Sunday next, January 14, at 7.30 p.m., Prof. 
Lewis Campbell will deliver an address on 
‘‘ Making the most of Life.” Towards the 
end of February, Mr. Leslie Stephen has 
promised to lecture on ‘‘ Authors and their 
Duties.” 

Mr. CHArtEs T. JAcont, manager of the 
Chiswick Press, has reprinted—for presentation 
only—from the Transactions of the Biblio- 
graphical Society, a paper which he read last 
June upon “ The Printing of Modern Books.” 
This is nct the first time that Mr. Jacobi has 
placed his knowledge and experience at the 
disposal of authors, by giving them technical 
hints about typography. We need hardly say 
that his own little booklet is itself intended to 
teach by example. The only thing in it that 
does not altogether please us is the head-line 
running half across both pages. We note Mr. 
Jacobi’s opinion that the productions of the 
Kelmscott Press ‘‘ will probably have the effect 
of introducing a general improvement as regards 
legibility.” 

THE Publishers’ Circular has issued its usual 
analytical table of books published in 1893. 
The total number, adding together new books 
and new editions, is 6382, being 128 more than 
last year. It would be interesting to compare 
the totals in the several classes, if one could 
place any reliance upon the principle of classi- 
fication. Novels appear to have largely de- 
creased—which is opposed to our personal 
experience ; while juvenile books have increased 
more than twofold. These two classes together 
make up nearly one-third of the whole. Taking 
a period of thirteen years, we find that theology 
has been declining steadily: in 1881, it was 
represented by 945 books, or 17 per cent. of 
the total; last year by 533, or 8 per cent. 
There is also a notable decline in political and 
social economy (226 in 1880, and only 85 last 
year); and in scientific and illustrated works 
(452 in 1880 and only 123 last year). On the 
other hand, poetry is looking up, having in- 
creased from 93 in 1886 to 234 last year ; while 
the fallin other classes is made up for by an 
enormous rise in miscellaneous (from 232 in 
1881 to 1430 last year). 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


ConTRARY to the usual custom, Oxford meets 
earlier than Cambridge, term (or rather, resi- 
dence) commencing at the end of the present 
week, 


Dvurina the vacation, the Corpus chair of 
Latin has been filled by the universally antici- 
pated election of Mr. Robinson Ellis, who (we 
understand) will continue to occupy his old 
rooms in Trinity. It now rests with the dele- 
gates of the common university fund to appoint 
readers in Greek and in Latin; for it happens 
that both the new professors (as likewise in the 
case of the Camden chair of ancient history) 
had previously been readers in their respective 
subjects. 

CERTAIN American universities have appointed 
a joint committee to organise a series of lectures 
on the comparative history of religious beliefs. 


Each set of lectures will delivered in each 


of six universities, as the Hibbert Lectures 
are delivered in London and in Oxford. The 
committee have asked Prof. Rhys Davids, 
secretary of the Royal Asiatic iety, to 
inaugurate this series of lectures; and he 
chosen for his subject ‘The Literature and 
History of Buddhism.” 


Pror. Orro PFLEIDERER, of Berlin, began 
this week his first course of Gifford Lectures on 
‘* Natural Theology” at Edinburgh. He will 
deliver twenty lectures during Teonay and 
February. 

Accorpine to the annual report of the 
University of Edinburgh, the total number of 


matriculated students (including 72 women) 
during the past year was 3138. Of this 
number, 806 (including 68 women) 


were enrolled in the faculty of Arts, 160 
(including 4 women) in the department of 
Science, 79 in the faculty of Divinity, 
452 in the faculty of Law, and 1641 in the 
faculty of Medicine. Of the students of 
medicine 666 (or nearly 41 per cent.) belong to 
Scotland, 557 (or nearly 34 per cent.) were 
from England and Wales, 74 from Ireland, 
79 from India, 229 (or nearly14 per cent.) from 
British colonies, and 36 from foreign countries. 
The new ordinances, which require a curriculum 
of five years, seem to have caused but a slight 
diminution in the number of medical students. 


Durine the Easter term, Dr. L. E. Hill, 
assistant professor of physiology, will give a 
practical course of instruction in psycho- 
physiology, at University College, London. 
The course will take the student methodically 
over the several senses, and familiarise him 
with the methods by which the new branch of 
science known as physiological psychology, or 
psycho-physics, determines the precise manner 
in which sensation varies both quantitatively 
and qualitatively with variations of the 
stimulus, of the particular portion of the 
sensitive surface stimulated, and so forth. 
This is, we believe, almost the first attempt 
in England to give to students systematic 
laboratory instruction in those experimental 
methods of investigating sense-phenomena 
which have alr. ady borne such valuable fruit 
in Germany anl America, As supplying an 
exact and practical method of measuring 
sensibility, the course should further prove 
valuable to teachers and others. 


In the Edwards Library, at University 
College (which is open to students every 
Thursday afternoon), Mr. F. L. Griffith, of the 
British Museum, is conducting a class for the 
study of hieroglyphs and the language of 
ancient Egypt. The special subject for the 
present term is ‘‘Selected Historical Inscrip- 
tions of the Middle Kingdom.” 


Mr. J. W. HEADLAM, of King’s College,Cam- 
bridge, will commence a course of University 
Extension lectures at Chelsea Town Hall, on 
Thursday next, at 3p.m., upon “‘ Greek Politics 
and Political Thought, from Perikles to 
Demosthenes.” 


THE Marquis of Bute has printed, in a hand- 
some quarto pamphlet (Paisley: Alexander 
Gardner), but anonymously, the address which 
he gave when installed as Lord Rector of St. 
Andrews University last spring. To those who 
remember the stimulating harangue upon self- 
education delivered in the same place nearly 
thirty years ago by John Stuart Mull, this mild 
historical essay upon the ecclesiastical associa- 
tions of St. Andrews will seem a strange 
contrast. And yet the one represents the 


did theother. Evenin the Scottish universities, 
‘* we are all conservatives now.” And certainly 
the Marquis knows how to draw kindly lessons 


dominant feelings of its time almost as much as | P 


apology for Peter de Luna, and even for John 
Knox: the only historic character connected 
with St. Andrews to whom he refuses to extend 
his charity is the Butcher Duke of Cumber- 


has | land 


Pror. TrExE, of Leyden, has just published an 
address delivered by him in the University Aula, 
as Rector Magnificus, on ‘‘ Western Asia in the 
Light of the most recent Discovery.” It closes 
with an appeal to younger students not to 
wait for the formal recognition of Assyriology 
asa branch of the higher education, but to 
take some modest share in the great harvest in 
which the labourers are so few. 








ORIGINAL VERSE, 
1894. 


Tue Old Year dies, I bury memories : 

Some o’er whose grave I shall not linger long, 
Others whose ghosts will always round me throng, 
Crooning the echo of old reveries. 

Right on your dusky breast a tyrant dies, 

Who struck a discord in my life’s full song, 
Laughed at my weakness as he did me wrong, 
Then bribed my grief with jewelled ecstasies. 


Lo now! the New Year comes with lance in rest, 
To seize his father’s throne, to rule his thralls ; 
Eager alike to curse or make us blest, 

Scourging or crowning as his humour calls ; 

The tired old world is murmuring oppressed, 
While from the peaceful stars a promise falls. 


Percy ADDLESHAW. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Antiquary begins the New Year well, 
with three or four articles of permanent value. 
The one on the Wroth Silver custom at 
Knightlow, by Mr. G. L. Gomme, is a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of pre-historic 
customs, contributed by one who has made 
them a life-study. We are in full agree- 
ment with him, in believing that every incident 
in the ceremonial carries us back to a very 
remote past. ‘‘There is,” as the author puts 
it, ‘‘scarcely a modern characteristic about 
the whole performance ; it is an ancient 
ceremony shorn of most of its details, rather 
than an ancient ceremony which has developed 
into a modern one.” Captain J. W. Gam- 
bier’s paper on the Guanches, the ancient 
inhabitants of the Canary Islands, is 
well deserving attention. The older race 
of voyagers who might have observed so 
much have told us so little. Captain Gam- 
bier promises a continuation, which we are 
anxious to see. The engravings with which his 
text is illustrated are instructive, but certainly 
not lovely to look upon. Viscount Dillon gives 
the first part of a paper on the armour in the 
Tower. His lordship is an authority on the 
subject, and has, we believe, examined most of 
the great foreign collections. His remarks 
are instructive to the antiquary; but will 
be of still greater service to those without 
special knowledge who visit the Tower, for 
they will then be protected from the deluge of 
fable by which those who show the objects are 
wont to overwhelm the unwary. Mr. Hope 
continues his useful notes on the holy wells of 
Scotland. The editor, in the ‘‘ Notes for the 
Month,” draws attention to the fact that 
certain persons who were once Fellows of the 
Society of Antiquaries, but who have with- 
drawn from that body, still continue to attach 
F.S.A. to their names when they appear in 
rint. There is no penalty for this, as there 


would be if they usurped their neighbour’s 
trade-marks. We had hitherto imagined that, 
on this very account, gentlemen avoided such 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF ‘‘ TALES OF TERROR.” 

Dublin. 
Permit me, in view of the proposed corrected 
re-issue of the Bibliographer’s Manual, to point 
out an error in Lowndes’s account of the Tales 
of Terror, an anonymous volume of ba'lads, 
popularly, though (as I suspect) mistakenly, 
ascribed to Matthew Gregory Lewis, editor of 
the Tales of Wonder and author of the once 


famous romance of Zhe Monk. Lowndes 
says :— 

“Tales of Terror, Kelso, 1799, 4to: First 
edition. London, 1801, 8vo. The ballads 


of Glenfinlas and The Eve of St. John, included in 
ad volume, were written by Sir Walter Scott, 


This account is followed implicitly by Allibone 
(Dict. of English Literature, 1870), and with 
some reserve by Mr. Leslie Stephen, who, in 
the article on M. G. Lewis contributed by him 
to the Dictionary of National Biography, refers 
to the book as follows :— 


“** Tales of Terror,’ Kelso, 1799 ; London 1801 (?) 
(republished with the ‘Tales of Wonder,’ by Prof. 
Morley, in 1887. The 1799 edition, mentioned by 
Lowndes is not forthcoming ; that of 1801 (pub- 
lished at Weybridge) is very rare, and not in the 
British Museum. According toa writer in Notes 
and Queries, 3rd Series, x. 508, the 1801 edition 
was the first. . . A second edition appeared 


The truth is that Lowndes here mixes up 
two distinct books, with one of which it is 
certain, and with both, in my opinion, highly 
pockalte, that ‘‘ Monk” Lewis had nothing to 

» The book which he describes as ‘ Tales of 
Terror, Kelso, 1799, first edition,” does not 
contain one line of Lewis’s composition. 

ere can be no doubt that it is none other 
than the tiny volume of ballads (Glenjinias, 


Fire-King, The Chase, &c.), of which in the 
autumn of 1799 Walter Scott caused his old 
friend, James Ballantyne, to throw off twelve 
specimen - copies, to show the Edinburgh 
‘*trade ” what the Kelso printing-house could 
do in the line of booksellers’ work. The title 
given to this little book was—not Tales of 
Terror, but Apology for Tales of Terror—1779 ; * 
and the circumstances Which led to its pro- 
duction were, briefly, these : 


In 1798 ‘‘Monk” Lewis, then in eager 
search of material for a proposed collection of 
ballad-tales old and new, entered into corre- 
spondence, through their common friend 
William Erskine, with Scott, in the hope of 
inducing him to assist. The result was (as 
everybody knows) that Scott gave Lewis his 
translations from the German—William and 
Ellen, The Wild Huntsmen, &c.—and undertook 
moreover to contribute some original verse to 
the projected volumes. Accordingly, when, 
after an interval of more than two years, 
Lewis’s miscellany did at length appear (under 
the name of Tales of Wonder: January, 1801), 
it was found to include three original ballads 
from Scott’s pen, along with two of his trans- 
lated pieces. Meanwhile, during this long delay, 
Scott, who had thrown himself with ardent zeal 
into the task of collecting and composing ballads 
for Lewis’s olio, began to burn with impatience 
at the non-appearance of that dainty dish in 
the preparation of which he had had so active 
a finger. In this mood he happened, while on 
a visit near Kelso, to fallin with his quondam 
school-mate, James Ballantyne, to whom he 
recited several of his recent verses, at the same 
time confessing his vexation at the protracted 
delay in the publication of Lewis’s book. 
Whereupon Ballantyne expressed his approba- 
tion of the verses in the warmest terms, assur- 
ing Scott that ‘‘ his own verses were far above 
what Lewis could ever do.” This led Scott to 
observe that he wondered his old friend did 
not try to get some booksellers’ work ‘‘ to keep 
his types in play during the rest of the week,” + 
and he presently added smilingly :—‘‘ You had 
better try what you can do. You have been 
praising my little ballads; suppose you print 
off a dozen copies or so of as many as will make 
a pamphlet, sufficient to let my Edinburgh 
friends judge of your skill for themselves.” 
Ballantyne assented ; and the result was the 
production of the Apology for the Tales of 
Terror, 1799—a little experiment which, as 
Lockhart observes, served, by reason of its 
favourable result, to ‘‘ change wholly the course 
of Scott’s worldly fortunes, as well as of his 
friend’s.” (See Lockhart’s Life of Sir W. 
Scott, chap. ix.) 

This was, as we have seen, in the autumn of 
1799, Early in 1800 welearn from hiscorrespond- 
ence that Scott, finding that Lewis’s book still 
hung fire, began at length to think of publishing 
on his own account an edition of the ballads 
contained in the Kelso specimen-quarto, and 
was actually in treaty with James Ballantyne 
to this end. On April 22, 1800, however, he 
wrote from Edinburgh to his friend as 
follows :— 
‘* Some things have occurred which induce me to 
postpone my intention of publishing my ballads, 
particularly a letter from a friend, assuring me 


* Itis likely that Lewis had, while collecting his 
materials, entertained the notion of publishing 
them under the name of Zales of Terror. Such 
seems, at least, a probable inference from the fact 
that the name given by Scott to the specimen- 
quarto of November, 1799, was Apology for Tales — 
not of Wonder, but—of Terror. When, however, 
the book at length struggled into existence, its 
title was found to be TZules uf Wonder ; and the 
title discarded by Lewis was presently appropriated 
by his anonymous rival. 

+ Ballantyne was at this time printer and editor 





that The Tales of Wonder are actually in the printer's 
hands. In this situation I endeavour to strengthen 
my small stock of patience, which has been nearly 
exhausted by the delay of this work, to which 
(though for that reason alone) 1 almost regret 
having promised assistance. [ am still resolved to 
have recourse to your press for the Ballads of the 
Border, which are in some forwardness.”’ 


Thirty years later, writing of the Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border, to which he here makes 
allusion, Scott says :— 
‘The edition was curious, as being the first 
example of a work printed by my friend and 
schoolfellow, Mr. James Ballantyne, who at that 
period was editor of a provincial paper. When 
the book came out, the imprint, Kelso, was read 
with wonder by amateurs in typography, who had 
never heard of such a place, and were astonished 
at the example of handsome printing which so 
obscure a town had produced’’ (Remarks on the 
Imitation of Popular Poetry. 
The two foregoing passages, then, taken 
respectively from the letter to Ballantyne and 
from the Remarks of 1830, prove to demonstra- 
tion that Lowndes was quite at fault in seek- 
ing to identify the volume produced at the 
Kelso printing-house in 1799 as the recuweil of 
ballads issued in 1801 from the London press, 
under the name of Tales of Terror, and popu- 
larly regarded as the handiwork of ‘‘ Monk” 
Lewis. Indeed, the observation which Lowndes 
adds to his account of the 7'ales of Terror, viz., 
that Glenjfinlas and the Eve of St. John are 
included in that volume, alone suffices to prove 
that he there jumbles up together two perfectly 
distinct and separate books: for the ballads in 
question, while they appear in the Apology for 
Tales of Terror (i.e., the Kelso specimen-quarto 
of November, 1799), and again in the Tales of 
Wonder, published by ‘‘Monk” Lewis in 
January, 1801, are neither of them to be found 
in the ales of Terror proper, i.e., in the book 
which appeared in London for the first time in 
March or April, 1801, and of which a second 
edition was published in 1808, ‘‘ printed for R. 
Faulder by 8. Hamilton, Weybridge, Surrey.” 
The question of the authorship of Tales of 
Terror is discussed by a writer signing himself 
H. B. C. in Notes and Queries (3rd Series, 
x. 508). The notion that Lewis was the author 
—though assumed to be true by that writer's 
biographer—is nevertheless, H. B. C. thinks, in 
all probability a mere vulgar error. For his 
arguments (which are sound and cogent, and, 
if need were, might readily be reinforced) the 
reader is referred to the source indicated above. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen suggests that the 7'ales of 
Terror were designed by their author (whoever 
he may have been) as a parody on Lewis's 
Tales of Wonder ; and in support of this view 
he cites the fact that in The Mud King: or, 
Smedley’s Ghost, the last of the ‘Tales of 
Terror,” Lewis himself is held up to ridicule. 
But this circumstance cannot, we think, 
be regarded as a proof that the entire 
volume was intended to throw ridicule 
upon Lewis’s pet subjects and style of treat- 
ment. It must be recollected that Lewis him- 
self travesties his own tragic style in (iles 
Gollup the Grave, and Brown Sally Green; and 
that two other comical-tragical ballads, The 
Cinder King and The Little Grey Man, are 
included in the Tales of Wonder. If a burlesque 
of Lewis’s book be desiderated, it will be 
found, we fancy, rather in the quarto volume 
of fifty-six pages, which was published, also in 
1801, at Bury St. Edmunds, under the name of 
“Tales of the Devil, from the original gib- 
berish of Prof. Lumpwitz, 8.U.8., and C.A.C., 
in the University of Snoringberg” (by H. W. 
Bunbury, author of The Little Grey Man in the 
Tales of Wonder). But the Tales of Terror 
were, we are persuaded, written by one who 
took as sincere delight in the picturesque, 
fantastic, and sometimes terrific themes of the 
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Lewis himself; and who approached these 
romantic subjects every whit as seriously as 
did the diminutive ‘‘ Lion of Mayfair.” In the 
rhymed introductory dialogue prefixed to the 
Tales, the author says, replying to the 
strictures of the critic :— 


‘* Let tasteless fashion guide the public heart, 
And, without feeling, scan the post’s art— 
It boots not me—my taste is still my own, 
Nor heeds the gale by wavering fashion blown. 
My mind unaltered views, with fixed delight, 
The wreck of learning snatched from Gothic 

night ; 

Changed by no time, unsettled by no place, 
It feels the Grecian fire, the Roman grace ; 
Yet still ‘ ‘ ° ° 
The mental eye, by constant lustre tires, 
Forsakes, fatigued, the object it admires, 
And, as it scans each various nation’s doom, 
From classic brightness turas to Gothic gloom. 


The midnight cloister and the glimmering lamp, 

The night-shriek loud, wan ghost, and dungeon 
damp, 

The pale procession fading on the sight, 

The flaming tapers, and the chanted rite, 


Rouse, in the trembling breast, delightful 
dreams, 
And steep each feeling in romance’s streams !”’ 
T. H. 








PANTE IN NORTHERN LATITUDES. 
Oxford: Dec. 21, 1893. 


I venture to suggest the following explana- 
tion that has occurred to me of a difficult 
passage in the Convito of Dante (Tratt. IIT. 
c. vi.), which I have long sought in vain to 
understand. 

Dante, when speaking of the inequality of 
the days and nights at the different seasons, 
makes the following curious statement :— 
‘* Sometimes the day has fifteen hours and the 
night nine; and sometimes the night has six- 
teen hours and the day eight.” 

Now why should the maximum length of the 
day and of the night be different, the former 
fifteen hours and the latter sixteen? Such an 
inequality clearly could not exist, in fact, at 
any one place or spot ; yet the definiteness with 
which this anomalous statement is made seems 
to stamp it as a phenomenon empirically ob- 
served, or ascertained in some way, by its author. 
An astronomical friend to whom I submitted the 
above extract replied by asking whether there 
was not in the context some reference to 
difference of latitude. There certainly is not, 
but this seemed to me to give the clue tothe inter- 
pretation. Such a difference could only be true 
of two places differing in latitude, the longer 
day occurring at a more northerly and the longer 
night (or shorter maximum day) at a more 
southerly station. I next inquired what places 
would correspond to the phenomena here 
described, and the reply I received was :— 
‘* Rome : Summer day, about fifteen hours, night 
about nine hours. Paris: Summer day about 
sixteen hours, night about eight hours (and, 
consequently, winter night sixteen hours and 
day eight hours).” This appeared to me at 
once to throw a curious sidelight on the tradi- 
tional story of Dante’s wanderings. If he were 
in Paris (or shall we say at Oxford ”), he would 
probably be struck by the increased length of 
the winter night as compared with that with 
which he was familiar in Italy, and by observa- 
tion or inquiry he might have ascertained that 
the difference was about onehour. It would be 
natural, then, in such a passage as this, that he 
should record the maximum inequality with 
which his own experience had made him 
acquainted. At any rate, unless he had 


travelled as far north (roughly speaking) as 
Paris, he could not have personal knowledge 
of such a length of night or shortness of day as 
is here described. And unless some personal 








| afraid, however, 


‘ value Buddhism (the Mahiyina) mainly because 











experience is thus recorded, why should Dante 
stop short at the limits here given? For the 
last chapter shows that he was aware of the 
day of six months, and the night of the same 
length, at the ag 

This might be described, in the language of 
Paley, as an ‘‘ undesigned coincidence” tend- 
ing to establish the truth of the tradition that 
Dante visited our northern latitudes. I am 
that the most ingenious 
advocate could hardly extract from it a new 


argument for his having prolonged his journey | fi 


to Oxford. 
E. Moore. 








LAMAISM AS A DEMONOLATRY. 
London: Dee. 80, 1893. 


My researches on Limaism, conducted among 
Limas of Central Tibet, present many of the 
leading features of that religion in a new light. 

No one seems to have ised that Limaism 
is essentially a demonolatry, and only covered 
imperfectly with a thin varnish of Buddhist 
symbolism, through which its monstrous 
nature everywhere reveals itself. Even the 
purest of all the Limaist sects, the Gelug-pa, 
are thorough-paced devil-worshippers, and 


it gives them the whip-hand over the host of 
malignant demons which everywhere vex 
humanity with disease and disaster, and whose 
ferocity weighs like a nightmare on all. Even 
the purest Gelug-pa Lima, on awaking every 
morning, and before going outside his room, 
must first of all assume the spiritual guise of 
his fearful guardian, the king of the demons 
named Vajrabhairava or Sambhara. The Lima, 
by uttering certain mantras, culled from the 
legendary sayings of Buddha in the Mahiyina 
Tantras, coerces this demon-king into investing 
the Lima’s person with his own dreadful 
guise. Thus, when the Lima emerges from his 
room in the morning, and wherever he travels 
during the day, he presents spiritually the 
appearance of the demon-king. And the 
smaller demons, his would-be assailants, ever 
on the outlook to harm humanity, are deluded 
into the belief that the Lima is indeed their own 
vindictive king, from whose dread presence 
they flee, and leave the Lima unharmed. The 
bulk of the Lamaist cults comprise much deep- 
rooted demon-worship and dark sorcery. 
L. A. WADDELL, 








JOB, XIX. 17. 
British Museum : Jan. 6, 1894, 

Prof. Cheyne is doing me an injustice, if he 
thinks that Iam unacquainted with the authori- 
ties quoted by him in to-day’s number of the 
AcADEMY. If I had not desired to be as brief 
as possible in my first letter on the subject, I 
should no doubt have referred to several of the 
points which he raises. 

That Merx’s conjecture is unsatisfactory, is 
acknowledged by almost every student of Job. 
Siegfried’s emendation is no doubt much better, 
but there are two objections of not inconsider- 
able weight against it. The proposed word 
ASYM) would be most suitable in itself, but 
the construction of that form with the pre- 
position 4 must be acknowledged to be rather 
embarrassing. The second difficulty lies in the 
want of sufficient likeness between ‘31)2T7) and 
N29). An emendation which can only be 
explained by the ‘drawing together” of 
‘‘half-legible fragments” appears to me to be 
at least as uncertain as the unfortunate words 
on the “Inscribed Weight from Samaria,” 
which have so recently been discussed in the 
pages of the ACADEMY. With the use of the 
term ]02, as explained by Prof. Robertson | 
Smith in his work on kinship in Arabia, I have 





been familiar for some time. The idea has also 
occurred to me that radAaxidwy wou of the LXX. 
may be only a free rendering of the term 702, 
The possibility, however, of a word for pellex 
in their original is by no means excluded; and 
in so far as such a possibility exists, my 
emendation may claim to be in a manner sup- 
ported by the LXX. 

Prof. Cheyne’s reference to Job’s family life 
carries with it an appeal which will find an 
echo in the minds of many ; but are we justi- 
ed in transferring our modern and more 
excellent idea of a ‘‘ happy and united family ” 
to the ancient races of the East, who lived under 
entirely different conditions and under an 
altogether different code of both civil and reli- 
gious law? It also seems to me that the use 
of the term D°wi25°D in the Song of Solomon 
can hardly be considered a sufficient reason 


why N21 should not be used_in Job. While, 
therefore, thanking Prof. Cheyne for drawing 
the attention of students toso many interesting 
points within so short a space, I still venture to 
uphold the possibility that my emendation 
represents the original text of the passage 


before us. 
G. MARGOLIOUTH, 





Oxford: Jan. 7, 1894. 


I do not doubt that Mr. Margoliouth knew 
of Prof. Siegfried’s emendation, which he 
found (as I do) quite unsatisfactory. In the 
first instance the word ‘1121 must represent 
a substantive, parallel to ‘11; moreover, 
‘MBN has to be followed by a %, and not 
a 5, although M2 is followed by a 4; not 
to mention that, according to Prof. Siegfried, 
nearly all the letters of ‘1277 are changed and 
some were added. But I do not see the neces- 
sity for any emendation in the passage. *113T7) 
means ‘‘my compassion,’ which, if I am not 
mistaken, was already suggested by Gesenius, 
and is parallel to ‘T1. We should translate 
“My breath [feeling] is loathsome [N™, 
Numbers xi. 20] to my wife, and my sympathy 
[is loathsome] to my family.” Perhaps we 
should read SAM ‘my love,” a word current 
in the Mishnah as well as in Arabic, and per- 
haps also in Edomite and Midianitic dialects 
(compare Deuteronomy xxxiii. 3, and the name 
of Jethro in Numbers x. 29 and Judges iv. 11). 
It is not unlikely that many words and expres- 
sions in Job belong to these dialects. In any 
case, I prefer Prof. Bickell’s reading, *027.7) 
(see R.V.), to that of Prof. Siegfried. Of 
course I do not agree with Mr. Margoliouth’s 
reading, which also destroys the parallelism. 

A. NEUBAUER. 








THE NORTHERN PICTISH INSCRIPTIONS. 
London: Jan. 8, 1894. 
In his interesting analysis of the Northern 
Pictish inscriptions, Mr. Nicholson suggests 
that Golspie is a Gaelicised Norse rame. 
Now the local pronunciation is Gheispie, 
which I take to be a contracted form of 
Gillespie, the name of a farm in Galloway, 
known to be the Gaelic cill espuig ‘‘ the bishop’s 
cell or chapel” (cil/, pronounced keel, being the 
locative case of ceall), This is in some degree 
borne out by ancient writings, in which Golspic 
appears in 1330 as Goldespy, and in 1550 as 
Golspie-Kirktoun. ; 
Of course, Gillespie as a place-name 1s 
distinct from the surname Gillespie, which 
signifies givla espuig “‘ the bishop’s servant.” 
The name Nu appearing on the Golspie Stone, 
identified by Mr. Nicholson with the Irish 
adjective nua ‘‘ strong,” seems to survive 10 
the patronymic McNoah, still current in the 
old Pictish province of Galloway. 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEE. 


Pp. 
confirmatory of Scripture,” by Prof. Hull. 
820 p.m. Geographical: ‘‘An Expedition to the 
Glaciers of Mount K ” by Dr. J. W. Gregory. ‘ 
Tuzspay, Jan. 16, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘* Locomotion 
and Fixation in Plants and Animals,” IL., by Prof. C. 
8te 


.45 p.m. Statistical: ‘‘ Modes of Census-taking in 

iti =, by Mr. Reginald H. Hooker. 

8 p.m. ivil Engineers: Discussion, ‘‘The Con- 
centration and Sizing of Crushed Minerals,” by Mr. 
R. C. Commans. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: ‘‘Some Points in the Struc- 
ture of the Young of Echidna aculeata.” by Prof. 
W. N. Parker; ‘A Collection of Butterflies made in 

Tropical South-east Africa, by Mr. F. C. Selous 
Roland Trim 


‘ en; “* Cercopithecus wolfi,” 
by Dr. A. B. Meyer. P 
WepNEsDAY, Jan. 17,8p.m. Microscopical: Address by the 
President, Mr. chael. 


A. D. Mi 

8 p.m. Meteorol : Annual General Meeting ; 
R of Council ; ion of Officers; Presidential 
Address, ‘‘ The Climate of Southern Californias,’’ by Dr. 
C. Theodore Williams. 

S8p.m. Folk-lore: Annual Meeting; Address by the 
President, Mr. G. Laurence Gomme. 

Sp.m. Society of Arts: **‘ White Lead Substitutes,” 


by Mr. A. Laurie. : ; 

Tuurspay, Jan. 18, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The Life 
and Genius of Swift,” I., by Ainger. 

6 p.m. London Institution: “Some Curiosities of 
Natural History,”’ by Prof. C. Stewart. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: * Painting,” IV., by Mr. 
J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “The Origin of the Structural 
Peculiarities of Climbing Stems by Self-adaptation in 
Response to External Mechanical Forces,” by the Rev. 
Geo. Henslow. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “The Molecular Formulae of 
some iquids as Determined by their Molecular Surface 
Energy,” I., by Prof. Ramssy and Miss Emily Aston ; 
* Contributions to our Knowledge of the Aconite Alka- 
loids * —** Picraconitine,” by Prof. Dunstan and Mr. 
E. F. Harrison, ‘The Action of Heat on Aconitine” 
and “ Further Observations on the Conversion of Aconi- 
tine into Isaconitine,’’ by Prof. Dunstan and Mr. F. H. 
Carr, ‘‘The Interaction of Benzylamine and Ethyl 
Chloracelate,”” by Drs. Mason and Winder. 

8 p.m. United Service Institution: ‘The Coast- 
lou of the North Atlantic,’ I1., by Mr. H. J. Mac- 

inder. 

8.80 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘The Petroleum Fields 
of India: Their Present Condition and their Probable 
Future,” by Mr. R. D. Oldham. 

8.80 p.m. Historical: * Antonio Perez in Exile,” 
by Major Martin A. 8. Hume. 

8.30pm. Antiquaries. 

Faipay, Jan. 19, 7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
eoting. “Discharging and Storing Grain,’”’ by Mr. 
‘W. G. Wales. . i z 

9p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Scientific Uses of Liquid 
Air,” by Prof. Dewar. 

BSarurpay, Jan. 20, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ English 
Schools of Musical Composition,’ I., by Prof. W. H. 
Cummings. 





SCIENCE. 
The Sacred City of the Ethiopians. 


By J. 
Theodore Bent. (Longmans.) 
Tue Sacred City of the Ethiopians is Aksum, 
the object of Mr. and Mrs. Bent’s pilgrimage 
in the winter of 1892-93. It is needless to 
say that Mr. Bent’s record is exceedingly 
interesting, that he has told his story with 
all the skill of the practised writer. It is 
also needless to say that the journey was 
made in the interests of science, and that 
archaeology, philology, and anthropology in 
the narrower sense of the word are all 
alike gained by it. The journey, however, 
was not without its risks. Abyssinia is at 
present in a very disturbed state. What 
with cholera, famine, and war both intes- 
tine and foreign, the Abyssinians are in 
danger of becoming extinct. The Italians 
are pressing them upon one side, the 
dervishes on the other; while the “Emperor” 
Menelek lives in inglorious sloth in Shoa, 
and the central province of his kingdom 
is harried by brigands and distracted 
by the internecine feud of the two rival 
chieftains Ras Alula and Ras Mangashah. 
A temporary truce between the latter 





enabled Mr. and Mrs. Bent to pay a flying 
visit to Aksum, and to discover the sti 
older Yeha. Unfortunately the truce was 
soon broken, and the travellers had to fly 
to the Italian frontier before their work 
was fully completed. Their flight from Adua 
with the Italian Resident was an adventure 
of a very exciting character. 

Not the least interesting portion of Mr. 
Bent’s book is that which deals with 
Abyssinian Christianity. The churches, 
ecclesiastical ornaments, and ceremonies of 
the Abyssinian faith us back to an 
early period in the history of the Christian 
religion. The Abyssinian monks on the 
barren heights of their almost inaccessible 
mountains present us with a living picture 
of the ancient hermits of the Thebaid. 
Believers in the ‘pure Gospel ”’ character 
of the doctrines of the early Church will, 
doubtless,study with interest their A byssinian 
survivals. 

The part of the volume which has the 
most value for myself is naturally that 
relating to the archaeological results of Mr. 
Bent’s researches. The squeezes of inscrip- 
tions which he has succeeded in bringing 
home are of the highest importance, not 
only for history but also for Semitic philo- 
logy. A chapter upon them is added by 
Prof. D. H. Miiller, in which he gives 
translations of them, and sets forth the con- 
clusions to which they point. Among them 
are early Sabaean inscriptions from Yeha, 
a place a few miles to the north-east of 
Adua, and, as Mr. Bent points out, on the 
line of the ancient high road from Adulis 
to Aksum. Here he found numerous monu- 
ments of the past in the shape of upright 
monoliths, splendid temples of hewn and 
drafted stone, and the traces of terraces 
for cultivation on the neighbouring hills. 
He makes it clear that Yeha must 
represent the city of Ave mentioned by 
Nonnosus, the ambassador of Justinian ; and 
the conclusion is confirmed by a fragment 
of an inscription found on the spot, in which 
Prof. D. H. Miiller reads the words ‘ the 
temple of Awa.” Palaeographically, the 
ee of Yeha belong to the oldest 
period of Sabaean writing, and Prof. Miiller 
assigns them to the age of the Makirib or 
High-priests. As the Sabaeans were already 
governed by kings when Tiglath-pileser III. 
came into contact with them in the eighth 
century 3B.c., this would imply a high 
antiquity. Yeha, in fact, seems to have 
been the inland capital of an early Sabaean 
colony in Abyssinia, and takes us back to 
a time when the traders of Southern Arabia 
sought gold and ivory in the regions at the 
sources of the Nile. 

The monuments of Aksum belong to a 
later date, and testify to the influence of 
the Ptolemies in the Abyssinian highlands. 
Mr. Bent’s photographs and squeezes of 
them enable us for the first time to 
determine their true character. Among 
the most interesting of them are the 
obelisks, a large number of which still exist. 
Some of these are merely rude monoliths, 
but others belong to a later period of highly- 
developed art. They are cirved into the 
semblance of lofty towers or castles, with a 
door at the foot and a serics of storios 
above, each of which is provided with 





windows. The head of the obelisk is 
rounded and otherwise ornamented, and 
nail-prints show that it was once covered 
with a plate of metal. In one case a sort 
of Greek temple is represented resting on a 
column, the capital of which is imal with 
volutes. At the foot of each obelisk stood 
an altar, plainly indicating the purpose for 
which the obelisk was erected. 

Besides the obelisks and altars, Mr. Bent 
found the remains of a temple as well as 
the pedestals of statues—called ‘“ thrones” 
in the texts—on some of which inscriptions 
have been cut. Outside the town is a great 
reservoir of early construction, which is 
still used; a lioness, carved with consider- 
able spirit on a rock; and a collection of 
ancient tombs, which are entered by sloping 
passages. 

Some of the inscriptions of which Mr. 
Bent took squeezes had already been copied 
by Salt and others. But the copies were so 
imperfect, that but little could be made out 
of them. The squeezes have at last given 
us reliable texts, which can be studied at 
leisure, and from which we can learn what 
were the exact forms of the letters employed 
in them. One of the squeezes gives us 
what remains of the Sabat 1 text of the 
inscription of King Aizan, which had not 
been copied before. The text is bilingual, 
in Greek and Ethiopic, and at its com- 
mencement the two versions agree very 
closely together. Aizan was King of Ethi- 
opia in the time of the Roman Emperor 
Constantius, and the newly recovered 
Ethiopic text shows that his identification 
with the Ela-San of the Ethiopian list 
of kings is impossible. Another of Mr. 
Bent’s inscriptions which is new is in twenty- 
nine lines of Sabaean characters, and records 
the victories of Ela-’Amida “ king of Aksum 
and Homer and Raydan and Saba and 
Saldin and Tiyam and Bega and Kas.” 
It was the son of this king who erected the 
inscription discovered by Salt in 1808, and 
subsequently copied by Riippell and 
d’Abbadie, though, unfiutenattl , owing 
to the decay of the stone, the copies left 
much to be desired. Mr. Bent’s squeeze of 
the inscription has consequently been very 
welcome. The two inscriptions last men- 
tioned are in the letters of the Ethiopic 
syllabary, which already appear with the 
inherent vowels fully formed. It is thus 
clear that the creation of the Ethiopic 
syllabary must have been the work of a 
single generation and, probably, of a single 
man. As some of the letters exhibit more 
ancient Sabaean forms than those of the 
inscription of Ela-’Amida, Prof. Miiller 
supposes that they were derived from old 
documents in the state archives of Aksum. 

For the history of the Ethiopic language 
the inscriptions are of great value. They 
prove how thoroughly Sabaean the lan- 
guage of the Semitic settlers in Abyssinia 
originally was. The inscription of Ela- 
’Amida still preserves the mimmation and 
the article, as well as old Semitic words like 
melek, “king.” In the Ethiopic texts of 
his son these no longer appear. But the 
influence of the native Hamitic languages 
had not yet been felt to its fullest extent. 
Many of the later phonetic peculiarities of 
Ethiopic, which are traceable to a Hamitic 
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source, are still absent from it. The process 
of change, however, had already begun; and 
under the influence of the native idioms of 
the country, Ethiopic was assuming those 
characteristics which distinguish it from its 
sister Semitic tongues. 

There is one passage in Mr. Bent’s book 
which needs correction. The record I found 
in Upper Egypt of ‘‘ Antoni the Trogodyte ” 
(Tpoyodvrys) is written in Greek, not in 
‘‘hieroglyphics.” It is dated in the fourth 
year of Hadrian, and I have given an 
account of it in the Acapremy (April 12, 
1892, p. 333). 

In conclusion, I can only wish Mr. and 
Mrs. Bent the same success in their present 
journey into Hadhramaut that attended 
them in their visit to ‘‘ the sacred city of 
the Ethiopians.” 

A. H. Saycz. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE S- PLURALS IN ENGLISH. 
Oxford : Jan, 6, 1894. 

After reading Prof. Earle’s letter, I am 
unable to see that he has disproved a single one 
of my statements or conclusions. 

Although it conveys the impression that all 
my arguments are answered, Prof. Earle’s 
letter deals only with one of the three main 
reasons adduced, his remarks being merely con- 
cerned with two of my statements and the 
conclusion drawn from them as to the origin 
of the English s- plurals. The statements were 
(1) that the Peterborough Chronicle for the years 
1122-31 and the Ormulum (in both of which 
the s- ending of the plural is predominant) 
‘‘may be said to be free from Romance 
influence’; and (2) that ‘‘we possess no 
evidence at all that he [Orm] was even 
acquainted with Norman-French.”’ 

My statement with regard to the Chronicle 
for 1122-31 may, of course, be wrong; but it 
can only be proved to be so by the production 
of direct evidence of such French influence 
taken from the language of the Chronicle for 
these years. To urge that the prevalence of the 
8- plurals—the point in dispute—is evidence of 
such influence would be, of course, in- 
admissible. Prof. Earle, however, brings 
forward no evidence ; he merely writes, 


“To say that Peterborough Abbey was exempt 
from French influence is gratuitous, and I do not 
know by what argument it could be justified ; and 
under these conditions to make the assumption is 
to beg the whole question.’’ 


But this is altogether irrelevant, as I made no 
assumption whatever with regard to Peter- 
borough Abbey. It leaves my assertion, which 
is only concerned with the language of a 
specified portion of the Peterborough Chronicle, 
entirely untouched. 

With regard to the Ormulum, I made two 
distinct and independent statements: the one 
concerning the absence of Romance influence 
from Orm’s language, and the other to the effect 
that we have no evidence of his having known 
French, Neither of these statements hinges, 
as Prof. Earle represents, ‘‘on the assumption 
that the poet was beyond the range of French 
influence,” nor, in fact, on any ‘‘ assumption” 
at all, the former being based on a careful 
examination of Orm’s language, and the latter 
being simply a record of the fact that the 
researches of numerous scholars have failed to 
bring to light any evidence which points to an 
acquaintance on Orm’s part with the speech of 
the Norman invaders. Prof. Earle, if I under- 
stand him rightly, admits the paucity of 





Romance words, but dissents from the very 
natural conclusion which I drew therefrom, 
and is, moreover, of opinion that Orm knew 
French, in support of which view he states his 
belief that the poet probably ‘‘ lived among or 
near the French people, and in frequent inter- 
course with them,” and that ‘‘he was fully 
acquainted with the French literatureoftheday.” 
It must be allowed that these are mere surmises 
and prove nothing. Indeed, Prof. Earle seems 
to feel that they need corroboration, for he 
proceeds to express his opinion that ‘‘the form 
of his poem is hardly to be explained without 
this supposition. For it is our earliest example 
of a long English poem written in French 
metre.” 

But what ground has Prof. Earle for asserting 
so confidently that the Ormulum is composed 
in a French metre? I think, none. Very 
good reasons have been brought forward for 
the opinion almost universally held by past 
and present scholars, that Orm not only 
borrowed his materials from Latin sources (¢/. 
Sarrazin, Englische Studien, vi., p. 1 sqq.), but 
that also in the metrical form of his poem, 
Latin, and not French, models were the ones he 
followed.* It must also be borne in mind that 
some thirty years before Orm wrote 
(cirea 1170) an English poem of about 
400 lines was composed in the same 
metre, the so-called ‘‘Moral Ode,” the 
popularity of which is attested by the numerous 
MSS. which have come down to us. The 
possibility that this was Orm’s model must not 
be lost sight of, although the Latin origin is 
far more probable. The theory that he 
borrowed the metrical form of his poem from 
some French original is untenable; for the 
simple reason that, so far as is at present 
known, no such French model then existed. 
The only French poem, composed before Orm’s 
time, in which lines in an apparently similar 
metre are found is Jordan Fantosme’s Chronicle 
(written between 1174 and 1183), where the 
occur alongside of tke Alexandrines which 
form the prevailing metre of the poem. But 
it has been shown that the lines in question, 
irregularly built as they are (in the extant 
MSS.), are not in Orm’s metre, but have 
been corrupted by the carelessness of scribes 
from regular Alexandrines, in which metre 
the poem was originally composed (¢/. 
Koschwitz, Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 
ii. 340, and Rose, Romanische Studien, v. 382). 
And with this Prof. Earle’s solitary argument 
in favour of Orm’s acquaintance with French 
literature, &c., falls to the ground. He is, by 
the way, mistaken in asserting that Orm 
employs the French word verse. Orm’s /errs 
is the Old English fers, a Latin loan-word in 
use in England certainly as early as the tenth 
or even the ninth century (cf. Beda’s Eccl. 
Hist. iv. 24 ba ongon he singan . . . . ba fers 
ond ba word). 

To return, however, to a more important 
point, the almost entire absence of the Romance 
element from Orm’s vocabulary. To explain 
this away, Prof. Earle has recourse (if I under- 
stand him rightly) to the assumption that Orm 
purposely avoided the use of Romance words: 
that in the English of Orm’s daily life there 
was a considerable infusion of French words, 
but that, from puristic motives, he carefully 
banished them from his poem. But surely in 
all linguistic investigations we must take the 
language as we find it, not as we should like it 
to to fit in with our theories. If unsup- 
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* Cf. White, Preface to the Ormulum (1852) ; 
ten Brink, Geschichte der englischen Litteratur ; 
Schipper, Englische Metrik, i. 89 ; Englische Studien, 
x. 192; Paul’s Grundriss, i. 1047; Morley, English 
Writers (1888) iii. 233; Maclean, Old and Middle 
English Reader (1893), p. lxx., &c. &c. Schipper 
discusses the whole question thoroughly. 











ported assumptions of this kind are to be used 
as serious argument, almost anything could be 
proved or disproved with regard to ge. 
In the —_ case not a particle of evidence is 
adduced in favour of this improbable assump- 
tion ; for the fact that Orm was a phonetician 
who bestowed especial care upon his ortho- 
graphy proves nothing at all with regard to his 
attitude towards French words. Until evidence 
to the contrary is forthcoming, I think we are 
— in assuming that Orm wrote as he 
spoke. 

When two different languages are brought 
into contact, the influence of the one upon the 
other is first made apparent in the borrowing 
of words and phrases, and the proportion of 
such loan-words (or borrowed phrases) may, 
especially during the earlier periods of contact, 
be taken as a trustworthy gauge of the amount 
of influence exercised by the one on the other. 
Hence, I hold that the almost entire absence of 
French words from Orm’s vocabulary justifies 
the conclusion which I have drawn from it. 
Until proof is given that the language of the 
Ormulum contains further elements (a larger 
proportion. of words, or other features) which 
must be due to a French source, and cannot be 
explained as the natural development from Old 
English, or from Old Norse, or from Latin,* the 
extremely insignificant proportion of Romance 
words used by Orm is strong evidence that his 
speech was still practically untouched by 
French influence. . 

The other reasons which I brought forward 
Prof. Earle has left unanswered. I pointed out 
that when the Chronicle and the Ormulum were 
written, the s- ending was not yet the 
universal plural inflexion in French. fact, 
it was not a sign of number at all, but one of 
case. Take, for instance, the Old French 
declension of murs, “‘a wall’’: 


Singular, Nom. murs Plural, Nom. mur 
- Obl. mur » Obl. murs. 


How could any Englishman of the twelfth 
century possibly deduce from this that s is a 
characteristic sign of plurality? And if not, 
how could it influence English plurals ? 

Another of my reasons which Prof. Earle 

asses over without mention was that in the 

uthern parts of England, where French 
influence on the language was, at this time, 
most strongly marked—where, therefore, if 
anywhere, we should look for evidence of an 
influence on the inflexions—we find the n- 
plurals so prevalent. 

So much for Prof. Earle’s letter. I am un- 
able to see that anything which he has brought 
forward: in the slightest degree affects the 
question. 

It may be well to point out, in conclusion, 
that the notion of Norman-French influence on 
our plural ending is a mere hypothesis, which 
has _ copied and recopied from book to 
book till some people have come to treat it as 
an historical fact. But no proof of it has ever 
been given. Now, when any feature of a 
language is ascribed to foreign influence, the 
onus probandi distinctly rests with those who 
advance or uphold this view. They must show, 
on the one hand, that there is a need for such 
an assumption—that the language would not, 
naturally and out of its own resources, have 
developed the feature in question without any 
influence from without; and they must, on the 
other hand, bring positive evidence to show 
that the particular foreign language did exer- 


* Orm’s language was considerably influenced by 
Scandinavian, and there is abundant inte 
evidence in his poem that he was well acquainted 
with Latin. 

+ Cf. further Prof. Jespersen’s letter in the 
Acapvgmy for December 9 (p. 512). 
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cise the influence ascribed to it. In the present 
case neither condition has been fulfilled. 
A. S. NAPIER. 


P.S.—I hope, if the editor of the AcADEMY 
will allow me, in another letter to discuss some- 
what more fully the French element in the 
vocabulary of the Chronicle, 1122-31, and of 
the Ormulum. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue general meeting of the Association for 
the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching is to 
be held at University Coliege, Gower-street, to- 
day (Saturday), January 13. At 11 a.m. the 

ort of the council will be read and the new 
officers will be elected. A new undertaking 
will be proposed by the council, namely :— 
the establishment of a Journal of Elementary 
Mathematics, to appear three times a year, and 
to be specially devoted to such subjects as are 
usually taught in secondary schools. In the 
afternoon, at 2 p.m., the following papers will 
be read: ‘‘The Herbartian View of the Place 
of Mathematics in Education,” by Mr. W. J. 
Greenstreet ; ‘‘The Eccentric Circle of Bos- 
covich,” by Mr. E. M. Langley ; and ‘‘A School 
Course of Mathematics,” by Mr. T. Wilson. 
All interested in the objects of the association 
are invited to attend. 


Ar the meeting of the Linnean Society, to 
be held on Thursday next, the Rev. George 
Henslow will read a paper on “ The Origin of 
the Structural Peculiarities of Climbing Stems 
by Self-adaptation in response to External 
Mechanical Forces.” 


At the meeting of the Indian section of the 
Society of Arts, to be held at the Imperial 
Institute on Thursday next, Mr. R. D. Oldham, 
Superintendent of the Geological Survey of 
India, will read a paper on ‘“‘The Petroleum 
Fields of India: their Present Condition and 
their Probable Future,” illustrated with lime- 
light views. The chair will be taken by Sir 
Charles Bernard, sometime Chief Commissioner 
of British Burma, where the most important of 
the petroleum fields are situated. 


On February 6, Prof. Haeckel will celebrate 
his sixtieth birthday; and it is proposed to 
celebrate the occasion by placing a marble bust 
of him in the Zoological Institute at Jena. 


Mr, W. WARDE Fow Ler has printed, in 
— form (Oxford: Blackwell), a paper 
which he read last Novemter before the 
Oxfordshire Natural History Society upon the 
Marsh Warbler (Acrocephalus perce Ae He 
first studied the bird in Switzerland, where it 
is not uncommon. He was afterwards fortunate 
enough to identify it, both by its peculiar song 
and by its nest, near his own house in Oxford- 
shire. We need hardly add that he did not kill 
the bird; but in view of the depredations of 
village boys, and also for scientific purposes, 
he did not hesitate to transfer the nest and 
eggs to the University Museum. We have here 
&® most charming and picturesque account 
of an authentic addition to the Avi-fauna of 
England. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


INVITATIONS have just been issued for the 
International Congress of Orientalists to be 
held at Geneva this year, from September 3 
to 12, under the presidency of M. Edouard 
Naville. Subject to future modification, it is 
proposed that there shall be seven sections, as 
compared with ten at the London Congress 
of 1892: India and the Aryan languages, 
the Semitic languages, the Muhammadan 
languages, Egypt and the languages of 
Africa, the Far East, Ancient Greece and the 
Levant, geography and ethnology. A com- 





mittee of organisation has been formed at 
Geneva, and also a general committee for 
Switzerland. The two secretaries are M. Fer- 
dinand de Saussure, professor of Aryan lan- 
guages at the university of Geneva; and M. 
aul Oltramare, deputy-professor—both repre- 
sentatives of well-known Genevese families. 


Mr. T. G. PrycuEs, of the British Museum, 
wil! deliver a series of lectures on ‘‘ The Lan- 
guage and Literature of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia,’”’ in the rooms of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, 37 Great Russell-street, Blooms- 
bury, on Wednesdays, at 4.30 p.m. 


THE November number of the Jndian 
Antiquary (Kegan Paul & Co.) contains an 
—— per by Prof. Biihler on what are 
called the New Edicts of Asoka: that is to say, 
on those inscribed at Sahasram and Rupnath, 
and in a fragmentary state also at Bharhat, to 
which special interest attaches, because yet 
another version of them has quite recently been 
discovered in Mysore. On the present occasion, 
he says little about the Mysore version, which 
he is going to publish later in the Lpigraphia 
Indica. He states, however, that the new 
discovery confirms the view that the Devanam 
Piye of these edicts can be none other than the 
King Piyadasi, or Asoka, ofall the others. With 
the help of rubbings and paper-casts—of which 
a facsimile is given—he now prints a revised 
edition of these edicts, in — columns, with 
copious critical notes. s compared with his 
former edition, published nearly eighteen years 
ago, he maintains that the text requires 
very few corrections, as the language comes to 
be better understood. One emendation, derived 
from a closer study of the facsimiles, is of some 
historical importance. It proves that Asoka 
has become a convert to Buddhism upwards of 
eight years before the date of these edicts, and 
therefore in the twenty-ninth year of his reign. 
We may further mention that a comparison 
with a photograph taken by the late Sir A. 
Cunningham shows that the Sahasram rock has 
suffered considerably from exfoliation. To the 
sam3 number Miss C. Mabel Duff contributes 
an ingenious note on the chronology of the 
Kakatiya dynasty of Orangal, in Southern 
India. 

RECENT numbers of the Journal of the Maha- 
Bodhi Society have been mainly filled with 
reports of the proceedings at the Chicago 
parliament of religions, in which Mr. H. 
Dharmapala took part. His eloquent addresses 
seem to have made a convert to Buddhism, in 
the person of Mr. C. T. Strauss, a Jew by 
birth. For ourselves, we have been more 
interested in the account of Lama Ugyen Gya 
Tsho, who has several times visited Tibet for 
purposes of geographical research, and whois 
now assisting Baba Sarat Chandras Das in the 
compilation of a Tibetan-English Dictionary. 
Last October, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal conferred upon him the title of Rai 
Bahadur; and the Khillat, or mark of distinc- 
tion, presented on the occasion, consisted of a 
Buddhist rosary. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


ARISTOTELIAN.—(Monday, Dec. 18.) 
SHapworts H. Honpeson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Mr.E. C. Benecke was elected a member. 
—Papers were read by Mr. R. J. Ryle, Mr. C. C. J. 
Webb, and Mr. A. F. Shand, on the subject, ‘‘ Is 
Reigion. pre-supposed by Morality or Morality by 
Religion ”—The papers were followed by a dis- 
cussion. 

(Monday, January 8.) 


Suapwortn H. Hopeson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Mr. H. W. Oarr read a paper on * Mr. 
F. H. Bradley’s Appearance and Reality.’ The 
starting-point of the theory of the nature of reality 
expounded by Mr. Bradley is the contention that 





in the criterion of reality, which al) judgment 
re-sup =. cs y apo a 
ow 0! . It was ur ey 
that a mere criterion such as the is self- 
subsistent, does not give any positive information, 
and so cannot serve as a basis for constructive 
theory. The paper then examined the argument 
that reality is the absolute as individual and a 
system, and that its content is sentient experience, 
and particularly criticised the distinction between 
rience and consciousness, and between feeling 
and thought. It was contended against Mr. 
Bradley’s view that it does not succeed in avoiding 
the inconsistency of the thing-in-itself. Against 
the whole theory it was urged that the concept of 
the absolute is a pure abstraction, and that to 
describe it as the one reality, and at the same 
time to consider it as directly connected with each 
and every aspect of the world, and as‘enriched with 
all its diversity, as the reality which appears, 
cannot enlighten us; but it is mere assumption, so 
long as we can only say it must be so, and cannot 
explain how it is so.—The paper was followed by a 
discussion. 


—_— 


Institute or British Arcurrects.—(Monday,' 
Dec. 18.) 
Macvicar Anpgxson, Esq., president, in the chair. 
—A paper by Mr. Willian Simpson, on ‘‘ The 
Olassical Influence in the Architecture of the Indus 
Region and Afghanistan,’’ was, in his absence 
caused by illness, read by the secretary, Mr. W. 
H. White. Mr. Simpson said that it was doubtful 
whether any other known style of architecture 
carried so many aliases as that in question. There 
existed in the old architecture of the Indus Valley 
details which must have been derived from a 
classical source. Was the influence Greek or 
Roman? Formerly, in writing upon the subject, 
he had accepted, without due consideration of the 
matter, that it was Greek. He now sought to 
show that it was not Greek but Roman. He 
adduced slight evidence tending to show that the 
Greek influence, which had been generally 
accepted, and which even Fergusson supposed as 
coming from Bactrian Greeks, was very doubtful. 
Details pointed to Palmyra as the source through 
which the classical influence reached the north of 
India, and he suggested that when it reached the 
Iudus it went from that region into Afghanistan. 
To his mind an examination of the details showed 
that none of them belonged to Greek architecture. 


Histonicat.—( Thursday, Dec. 21.) 


Sm M. E. Grant Derr, president, in the chair.— 
The following were elected fellows of the society: 
Alice Gibbons, Ernest E. Wild, W. A. Shaw, 
A. W. Andrews, J. Bonwick, Luigi Schiapparelli. 
—A paper was read by Mr. C. R. Beazley on ‘‘ The 
Colonial Empire of the Portuguese to the Death 
of Albuquerque.””— A discussion followed; in 
which Mr. Morse Stephens, Major Martin Hume, 
and Dr. Wells, of Harvard, U.S.A., took part. 


FINE ART. 


THE ENGRAVER OF RUBENS. 


Lucas Vosterman, Par Henri Hymans. 
(Brussels: Bruylant-Christophe.) 


Tue learned author of this volume, on one 
of the most important of the ongravers 
after Rubens, has taken the widest and 
most generous view of that which a 
Catalogue Raisonné ought to be; for he has 
been biographical as well as critical and 
descriptive, and he has pressed into his 
service a certain number of illustrations. 
That widest view can only be taken—at all 
events, can only be acted on—when the 
subject of the volume is no longer among 
the living; for, though criticism of the 
living is possible, biography, exhaustive and 
final, is obviously shut out. The thoroughly 
painstaking and elaborate fashion in which 
M. Hymans has performed his task, almost 
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assures us that it has been in very great 
measure a labour of love. But, indeed, for 
a Catalogue Raisonné to be a labour of love 
is no new thing: rarely could it be under- 
taken for such modest pecuniary reward as 
can alone fall toit. The Catalogue Raisonné 
comes generally from the connoisseur who 
is likewise a collector, an approved and 
genuine lover of the work of that master 
with whom he is concerned. That was the 
case with the Chevalier de Claussin, who, 
in the sale room, piteously begged that, in 
virtue of his services as well as of his age, 
he might be permitted the undisputed 
acquisition of a rare Rembrandt which he 
had long coveted, and which could hardly 
again, within his lifetime, re-appear at an 
auction. It was the case, too, with Wilson, 
the Chevalier’s English successor. And it 
has been the case, habitually, since Wilson’s 
day. Noris M. Hymans the first person who, 
dealing officially with engravings (he is the 
Keeper of the Brussels Library), has been 
minded not only to “‘ keep,”’ but to chronicle, 
certain of the treasures confided to hischarge. 
Carpenter, who to this hour has scarcely 
been superseded as the authority upon the 
prints of Vandyke, was Keeper of the 
Prints and Drawings at the British Museum. 
That M. Hymans, in a kindred position in 
the land of Rubens, should have engaged 
especially in the study of the engravers 
closely associated with Rubens, seems to 
me very natural. He is the author, I may 
be permitted to remind people, of a valu- 
able work on the engravers of that school 
generally, and now he gives us, upon one 
of them in particular, a comprehensive and 
admirably considered monograph. Of, and 
for, Lucas Vosterman, the last word, as the 
result of M. Hymans’s industry and acumen, 
has now surely been said. In saying it, 
M. Hymans has fulfilled a service to art, 
and has engaged successfully in a work of 
patriotism. 

It will not be thought, I hope, that 
because one pays this well-deserved tribute 
to a piece of sound and useful and arduous 
work, unfalteringly accomplished—it will 
not be thought, I hope, that one is claiming 
for Vosterman a measure of interest such 
as the English student of his art cannot in 
justice be expected to accord him. Voster- 
man, by the very reason that his work (with 
somewhat insignificant exceptions) is re- 
productive instead of original, cannot 
possibly be in the first flight of etchers and 
engravers. The honours bestowed upon 
Mantegna and Diirer, upon Schéngauer and 
Lukas of Leyden, upon Aldegrever and the 
Behams, upon Rembrandt, Claude, Vandyke, 
Turner, Méryon, and Whistler, can never in 
the nature of things be bestowed upon 
Vosterman. But he takes his place, or at 
the least may aspire to take his place, in 
that honourable line where Mare Antonio, 
the interpreter of Raphael, stands with our 
own masters of eighteenth century mezzotint 
—with Earlom, the interpreter of Hogarth, 
Claude, and Van Huysum, with McArdell, 
the interpreter of Reynolds, And, even there, 
though Vosterman’s placo of distinction 
may have been fairly won, it can scarcely 
be a place of equality with those engravers 


whom I have just now mentioned ; for the 
method of Vosterman, with all his skill and 








labour, did not suggest Rubens as well, for 
instance, as that of Mare Antonio suggested 
Raphael. The line of Marc Antonio, it is true, 
left something unsaid, but at least it said 
nothing but that which was accurate—work 
the most economical on the part of the 
engraver did manage to suggest Raphael’s 
contours, expression, spirit, as well, of course, 
as his composition. Now, Vosterman’s burin 
work, in which pure line is so often lost—in 
which it is indeed rarely sought to be pre- 
served—yet loses this line without much com- 
pensating gain in ‘‘ colour” and tonality. 
Rubens’s colour, Rubens’s texture, is not, 
as far as I can see, either reached, ap- 
proached, or even frequently hinted 
at, by prints which are yet remarkable 
for spirit and for care. Mezzotint would in 
reality have been the medium in which 
to render Rubens—that or such etching 
as has been practised by Unger or by 
Waltner. And, in saying this, I have 
already answered, by anticipation, any 
possible query as to why one cannot hold 
Vosterman to have been quite the equal of 
those great masters of mezzotint who trans- 
lated so much of the work of our best 
English painters. Mezzotint, be it re- 
membered, is more suggestive than any- 
thing else of a painter’s touch, of a painter’s 
brush-work, and of the gradations of light, 
shade, and colour which have made, in all 
probability, so much of the charm of the 
original canvas. But one admits, of course, 
that where firmness of modelling is the thing 
to be mainly valued and preserved, line 
engraving—it may be even the intentionally 
broken and obscured line of Vosterman and 
his contemporaries—is the medium that is 
desirable. Thus, to consider the matter in 
the concrete—to take particular instances— 
while one would choose mezzotint as the 
medium through which to receive Titian or 
Etty, one would choose line engraving as 
the medium through which to receive 
Holbein or Ingres. 

So much for general considerations—it 
was well perhaps to try to make some of 
these things clear, both for one’s self and 
for one’s readers, before speaking in even 
the briefest detail of Vosterman’s life and 
of the extent of his labour. 

The birthplace of the engraver is not 
known to this day, and it is but compara- 
tively lately that chroniclers of his fortunes 
have been able, in assigning the year in 
which his birth took place, to come within 
measurable distance of accuracy. He was 
horn, it seems, in 1595 or 1596—M. Hymans 
gives the earlier of the two dates, but adds 
that Vosterman in 1636 declared himself 
forty, which would point more probably to 
the later of the two being the correct one. 
Though we do not know where Vosterman 
was born, we know that it was not in the 
= wherein he chiefly practised his art, 
or we find him in his young manhood 
claiming to be admitted to the privileges 
of Antwerp citizenship. Soon afterwards 
he became a member of the Guild of St. 
Luke, and he seems to have insisted par- 
ticularly on receiving the letters patent of 
a dealer. In this matter he resembled 
many men of his own period, and resembled 
yet more the men of the eighteenth 
century, very many of whom, at all 








events with us in England, were at once 
engravers and printsellers. Vosterman was 
still young when he began to be 
engaged on the plates after Rubens. His 
success with them was tolerably prompt, 
but his work upon them was not continued 
very long; for in 1622 the painter is found 
declaring that the engraving of his pictures 
is interrupted by reason of the “ trouble intel- 
lectuel” of his engraver. In other words, 
Vosterman had, for the time being, lost his 
reason—a matter of which Mariette takes 
account by mentioning, dpropos of “ The Fall 
of the Rebel Angels,” that Rubens had 
exercised the greatest care in directing the 
method of the engraver, and that this poor 
man had applied himself so unremittingly 
to the task that his mind had thereby 
become weakened. Vosterman seems, 
thereupon, to have considered Rubens as 
an active enemy, and to have conducted 
himself towards him not without a measure 
of violence. The engraver, in course of 
time, regained his mental balance, and— 
work to some extent failing him in Antwerp 
—he proceeded, as ample records show us, 
to England, where Lord Arundel was among 
his patrons, and where he stayed a consider- 
able time. It is believed that he passed 
through Paris on the way to these shores ; 
but this is not certainly known. What is 
known is, that after a very prolonged 
absence he returned to Antwerp, took up 
his work again there to some extent, was 
for a while at least of such a position that 
his portrait was engraved by Hollar (a 
man, it is true, who, like Vosterman, 
experienced the reverses of fortune) ; then 
fell into quite dire poverty, and, having 
witnessed the death of his son—an artist 
like himself, if of lesser gifts—died, tended 
indeed affectionately by his daughter, but 
the recipient of the not too lavish charities 
of his guild. 

It was extremely natural that a person 
holding one of the most important of official 
positions in the world of art, in the country 
of Rubens and of his engravers, should have 
selected that quite remarkable engraver, 
Vostcrman, as the theme of what must 
certainly be called a treatise as well as a 
catalogue. And it is most creditable to M. 
Hymans that he has executed his task 
with a rare and satisfactory completeness. 
Nothing more about Vosterman remains, or 
can remain, to be said. The collector and 
the historical student of art are alike pro- 
vided for. Yet, as I may have — 
already, I do not anticipate, so far as Eng- 
land is concerned, any great revival of 
enthusiasm over the subject of M. Hymans’s 
pi Even we, however, with our 
many and reasonable inducements to study 
art in others of its developments than that 
of the Antwerp school of engravers, must 
be thankful from time to time to have access 
toa volume of authority upon one of the 
most accomplished members of a group 
which formed at least a connecting lin 
between the earlier Italian engraving and 
that engraving which in the eighteenth 
cantury is beheld in England in the achieve- 
ments of Basire and Woollett, and in France 
in the productions of Laurent Cars and 
Tardieu, of Massard and Philippe Le Bas. 

FREDERICK WEDMOBRE. 
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THE NEW ASSOCIATES OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


Very seldom has the Royal Academy to elect 
three Associates at a sitting. It did so last 
Tuesday, and, on the whole, with judgment. 
Mr. G. Temptea’e claim—though by no means 
inadequate—was perhaps one which was not 
very pressing at the moment. Only the.other 
day we recorded that he had been selected as 
the sculptor of the new statues to be placed 
round the spire of St. Mary’s Church at 
Oxford, and also as the designer of the 
Winchester quingentenary medal. Mr. Frank 
Bramley had clearly established a right to 
prompt election, not so much by last year’s 
work, with its laudable enough intention to 
reconcile artistic aim with homely observation 
of life, as by the yet earlier successes of 
“Hopeless Dawn,” and of that picture which 
almost immediately followed it and which 
represented, so to say, a human derelict—a 
Spanish woman washed up by tempest on a 
strange shore, and coming to herself as the 
centre of wondering fisher-folk in a Cornish 
cottage. The third choice—or, rather, we 
have no doubt, the first of the three— 
fll upon Mr. John Sargent, who could 
never in fairness have been passed over by a 
body whose business it is to take account of 
brilliant technique and of the presence of a 
virtuoso. Mr. Sargent has in his time exhibited 
canvases which to the wisest and most com- 
prehensive criticism have seemed harsh, garish, 
and offensive, if, like the portrait of Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, they were not actually funny. 
But these are the exceptions; and though Mr. 
Sargent is not at alla faultless colourist, and 
is regarded as the ideal painter only by those 
whose conception of the ideal does not rise 
above what is clever, he is a highly trained and 
remarkable draughtsman, a keen and some- 
what original observer, and a painter whose 
brush-work is of absolutely extraordinary 
deftness. The influences which, as we suppose, 
have most inspired him, outside that of his 
admitted master, M. Carolus Duran, are the 
influences of Velasquez, of Franz Hals, and of 
Mr. Whistler. Even where he has not been 
altogether satisfactory, Mr. Sargent has never 
failed to be vivacious and interesting. We have 
ever been among those who have enjoyed his 
talent. It is well—and was indeed inevitable 
—that he should belong to the Academy. 








OBITUARY. 


We ‘have to record the death of Mr. Clark 
Stanton, R.S.A., which occurred at Edinburgh 
on January 8. Born at Birmingham in 1832, 
he was educated there at the King Edward 
Sehool and the Art School; and he began his 
artistic career as a designer and modeller for 
Messrs, Elkington. While working for this 
firm, he designed many figure and decorative 
subjects, to be carried out in metal; among 
the rest a silver table, which was presented to 
the Queen by the Prince Consort. While still 
young, he studied for a time in Florence; and 
during this period he received sittings from 
Garibaldi, of whom he executed a bust. On 
his return, about 1855, he settled in Edinburgh ; 
and in 1855 began to exhibit at the Royal 
Scottish Academy, showing ten works, in- 
duding his busts of Profs. Dick and Laycock, 
ada fine statue, titled ‘The Ivy Wreath,” 
‘xecuted for Messrs. Elkington. During his 
tarlier days he executed many illustrations for 
the Edinburgh publishers; and to the end of 
his life he combined the practice of graphic 
With that of plastic art, and worked skilfully 
in both water-colours and oils, though chiefly 
own as a painter by his work in the former 
medium. In 1864 he designed the Caledonian 
enge Shield, the chief volunteer prize at 





the Edinburgh Rifle meetings. One of his 
best works in the round is ‘‘The Strayed 
Reveller,”’ dating from 1861. He also executed 
several groups at the base of the Prince Con- 
sort Memorial, several of the statuettes on 
the Scott Monument, and some of the figure- 
subjects in relief on the panels of the Duke of 
Buccleuch’s monument—all in Edinburgh. His 
works are distinguished by much grace, sweet- 
ness, and dexterity; but he had never the 
opportunity of executing any single work of 
sufficient importance to secure very extended 
and abiding fame. Personally, Mr. Stanton 
was one of the gentlest, most modest and lovable 
of men, but of a singularly retiring disposition. 
He was elected an associate of the Royal 
Scottish Academy in 1882, and a full member 
in 1885. Since 1881 he had been curator of the 
Life School, a position in which his winning 
personal qualities greatly endeared him to the 
students under his charge. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tue exhibitions to open next week include: 
the first public exhibition, by Mr. Harry 
Quilter, of pictures, sketches, and studies, at 
the Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly ; and two collec- 
tions at the Dowdeswell Galleries, New Bond- 
street—of marine pictures and studies in oil, by 
Mr. Edwin Hayes, painted on the coasts of 
England, Holland, Italy, and Spain; and of 
drawings in water-colour, by Mr. Claude Hayes, 
representing scenes in Essex, Berkshire, and 
Surrey. 

Tue following have been elected associates 
of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers :— 
Prof. Le Gros and Messrs. F. Boberg, G. W. 
Eve, A. Hartley, H. Macbeth-Raeburn, H. C. 
Massey, W. Monk, C. M. Pott, and E. Stamp. 


Mr. W. FRANK CALDERON proposes to open, 
in April, a school of animal painting in Baker- 
street, provided that he receives the names of 
a sufficient number of pupils. Among those 
who have promised him their support are 
Messrs. Briton Riviere, H. W. B. Davis, and 
Heywood Hardy. 


THE will of the late Lady Eastlake contains 
the following legacies :—A bust of her husband 
(Sir Charles Eastlake), by Gibson, and an un- 
finished portrait of Lady Calcott, by Sir T. 
Lawrence, are bequeathed to the National Por- 
trait Gallery ; a picture by Sir Charles Eastlake, 
entitled ‘‘Ippolita Foreili,” is bequeathed to 
the National Gallery; and the sum of £100 
to the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. 


THE large collection of Japanese art in the 
South Kensington Museum has been rendered 
more available to students by the publication of 
a catalogue of the illustrated books and prints. 
It has been compiled by Mr. Edward F. 
Strange, from translations furnished by Mr. 
G. Kowaki. The principal system of classifi- 
cation is according to subjects; but details are 
given of the varied contents of the albums of 
xylographic prints in colour, and there is also a 
copious index of artists’ names. A second part 
will deal with the original drawings, photo- 
graphs, and books relating to Japanese art. 

THE last number of the American Journal of 
Archaeology (Kegan Paul & Co.) is of less 
interest than usual. Prof. Allan Marquand, of 
Princeton, gives a further report of his visit to 
Italy in search of unidentified works of Luca 
della Robbia. He here deals with certain 
terracotta medallions on the outside of Or 
San Michele at Florence, one of which (now 
published for the first time) he claims to have 
proved to be the latest dated work of the 
artist; and with the altar-pieces and other 
decorative work in the little-known Tuscan 
town of Impruneta. Prof. A. C. Merriam, of 
Columbia College, discusses a series of Cypriote 


. heads in the Metropolitan Museum of New | 





York, tracing Egyptian influence, as shown in 
the arrangement of the hair, by comparison 
with a statuette of Apollo from Naukratis. Mr. 
T. G. Pinches, of the British Museum, describes 
a Babylonian tablet, dated 539 B.c., which is 
interesting as showing the figure of a humped 
ox, referred to in the inscription on the other 
side of it. Mr. W. C. Poland, of the American 
School at Athens, writes about a sepulchral 
inscription of the early part of the fourth 
century, recording that Euthylla dedicates it 
on the grave of her friend, Biote; and further 
details are given about the excavation of the 
Heraeum at Argos. Finally, we may mention 
a letter by Mr. William Mercer about Monte- 
falcone in Umbria, and its painter, Francesco 
Melanzio, a pupil of Perugino. 





THE STAGE. 

Mr. SypNEY GRUNDY is one of the very few 
contemporary writers for the stage who can 
reasonably claim that their work is possessed 
of such literary quality as would in any 
way hold its own were it to be devoted to 
novel, or short story, or first-rate newspaper 
article, instead of to plays. And it is this 
literary quality—this and the presentation 
of certain amusing types—that distinguishes 
and gives some value to his new piece, 
“An Old Jew,” at the Garrick. Other- 
wise the piece is not, perhaps, altogether one 
of Mr. Grundy’s strongest. The story—not a 
thing we are wont to be very exacting about— 
is somewhat too slow in developing; nor, 
however much “ truth” may be “ stranger than 
fiction,” can we be reconciled to its lifelike- 
ness. Mr. John Hare, who, in his own art, is 
one of the neatest of genre painters, here plays 
a very leading part—that of the ‘old Jew” 
himself. A part so important must needs have 
variety ; and we prefer Mr. Hare in those 
passages in which he is called upon to display 
his powers of dainty observation, and his 
finish of performance as a light comedian. 
Less convincing is he in those passages which 
call upon the actor for pathetic expression. In 
a part of unusual importance, Mr, Gilbert 
Hare—the son of the popular manager—is 
a little over-weighted. Mr. Anson exhibits 
his own forcible style with peculiar success. 
Mrs. Theodore Wright has, as we have 
before had occasion to recognise, a some- 
what impressive personality, hitherto displayed 
chiefly in that limited artistic effect which is 
known as ‘suppressed emotion.” Miss Kate 
Rorke is rarely without spontaneity and feel- 
ing, and, one may say, never without charm. 
So the piece is, on the whole, well acted. 


ADMIRABLE as was the Viola of Miss Ellen 
Terry, eight or nine years ago, at the Lyceum, 
the Viola of Miss Kate Terry, presented fully 
a quarter of a century ago, at the Olympic, 
was, we consider, the best Viola whom the 
middle-aged playgoer has seen. The Viola of 
Miss Ada Rehan, just proffered us at Daly’s, 
is entitled to respect: nay, more than that, 
notwithstanding certain notable and even in- 
explicable mistakes of method, it is worthy of 
recognition as a sometimes impressive effort 
of art, and as, of course, the expression of 
a gifted, and to some extent, varied nature. 
The piece generally is well enough played, and 
will doubtless sufficiently serve its purpose, 
though we could wish that the text were 
treated with something of the respect which 
we have claimed for the leading actress. A 
really long run is somehow seldom accorded 
to “Twelfth Night:’ we may almost say 
never. And it bas been interestingly pointed 
out that the cccasion for the piece’s revival 
has generally been the desire of an important 
actress to appear as Viola, or even sometimes 
of an important actor to appear as Malvolio, 
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Sir Toby Belch, or Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 
We are surprised at the circumstance. For 
though several characters are fairly attractive 
to the comedian in ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” no one 
character dominates. From a purely stage 
point of view, the play has certaimly its 
defects. 

Tue Sunday Popular Debates at the Opera 
Comique, under the direction of Mr. J. T. 
Grein, will be inaugurated on Sunday next, 
January 14, at 8 o’clock p.m., by Mr. Sergius 
Stepniek, with a lecture on ‘The Russian 
Drama.” Mr. W. Archer will occupy the chair. 





MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Old English Popular Music. By William 
Chappell. In2 vols. (Macmillans.) 


Ir is now nearly sixty years since the late 
William Chap vee to collect materials for a 
work on Old English music, which appeared in 
1840, and was republished in 1855 and again 
in 1859. In the present edition important 
changes have been made: many of the ballads 
since printed in the ‘‘ Roxburghe ” collection 
and other similar publications have been 
reduced to one or two stanzas, and more atten- 
tion has been concentrated upon the music, 
rightly described as ‘the most important 
element of the work.” With regard to the 
music, the reasons for various changes which 
have been made are set out in the preface. 
There is no doubt that, in putting modern 
signatures to tunes written in old modes, and 
in adding accompaniments with modern har- 
monies, the late Sir G. Macfarren went too far ; 
and yet we cannot but feel that he was right in 
attempting to establish a difference between 
the music of the church and that of the people. 
The conquest of Spain by the Arabs 
and the wars of the Crusades—not to 
speak of other influences—familiarised the 
est with a tonality which first modified, 
and finally overthrew, the ecclesiastical 
scales. Herr Emil Naumann and Mr. J. F. 
Rowbotham, in their Histories of Music, state 
that the minstrels and troubadours were among 
the first to introduce life into the formal church 
modes, which bore but little resemblance to 
the Greek modes out of which they were, after 
a fashion, evolved. The Tonus Peregrinus and 
the Musica Ficta of the middle ages show the 
strong influence from without on the Church, 
which in music, as in other matters, never led, 
but always followed public opinion. Many of 
the old popular tunes were noted down by 
ecclesiastical, or skilled musicians, but probably 
transcribed—i.e., presented, not as sung by the 
people, but in the tonality ordained by the 
priests. Mr. Wooldridge says: 
‘The popular treatment of them [ie, of the 
ecclesiastical modes | differed in no essential respect 
from the ecclesiastical ; and the nameless authors 
of the ballad tunes, for anything their work shows 
to the contrary, might well have been the very 
men whom we know and honour as composers for 
the Church.” 
With the latter part of the sentence we agree ; 
‘* Sumer is icumen in,” the earliest example in 
our book, was written down by John Fornsete, 
a monk of Reading in the thirteenth century ; 
and again of the old song of Agincourt it is 
remarked :—‘‘ Whether in this song of Agin- 
court we have another example of a popular 
melody embellished and added to by onthe astic 
composer, it isimpossible to say.” But if these 
scholastic composers embellished and made 
additions to popular melodies, surely it is 
possible that they may also have removed 
certain accidentals which savoured too much of 
the secular. The priests cannot have been well 
disposed towards the minstrels, for the people, 


instruction; and the following from the books 
of the Stationers Company (1560) :—‘‘ Item, 
payd to the preacher, 6s. 2d.; Item, payd to 
the minstrell, 12s.’”"—represents fairly well the 
respective value attached to their services. In 
connexion with this matter the remarks on 
“Walsingham,” vol. i., p. 69, may be read 
with advantage; also footnote to p. 81. 
Or, on the other hand, it may have been the 
general practice to write in the ecclesiastical 
modes, and for the people, in singing, to make 
chromatic alterations, according to instinct, or, 
more probably, according to tradition. It is 
only since the beginning of this century that 
written music represents actually what was 
intended by the composer. Sir G. Macfarren 
went too far inmodernising; but to read the mere 
letter of old music is also, in the opposite direc- 
tion, a fault, though one less misleading. The 
past cannot be restored ; but to the old text, as 
given in the present edition, anyone, according 
to knowledge of the past, or fancy, can add 
what he pleases. 

Then, again, there is the question of accom- 
paniment to the old tunes which, originally, 
had none. Mr. Wooldridge rightly concluded 
that modern harmony would not suit old 
melody, and has therefore excluded many of Sir 
G. Macfarren’s settings. With regard to the 
very early tunes, Mr. Wooldridge has arranged 
accompaniments ‘ according to the practice of 
the English musicians of the latter half of the 
sixteenth century,” feeling that ‘‘to present 
old melody without accompaniment is to expose 
it to the risk of being misunderstood by the 
modern hearer.’’ To this no objection can Le 
taken, since the original melodies remain 
untouched. Lute accompaniments, with one 
exception, have been arranged for pianoforte, 
while of the settings for virginals, fourteen 
have been given in their original form. 

But we must now give a very brief descrip- 
tion of the contents of the two volumes. 
First we have old popular music from 


the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, 
of the min- 


with interesting descriptions 
strels, ‘‘Fydelers, sytolyrs, and trompo- 
teres.”” Then comes the period of the earlier 


ballads, of the harp, lute, and virginals. How 
the ladies of that day passed their time is told 
in the following lines : 


** This is all that women do, 
Sit and answer them that woo ; 
Deck themselves in new attire, 
To entangle fresh desire ; 
After dinner sing and play, 
Or, danving, pass the time away.” 


One of the most striking ballads is ‘‘ O Death, 
rock me asleep’”’; the independent lute 
accompaniment, given in piano score, is of 
special interest. The next part is devoted to 
dance tunes ; and ‘‘ The Crooke,” a very early 
instance of the musical form known as ‘‘ Air 
and Variations,” deserves the attention of 
students. 

The second volume includes songs, ballads, 
and dance tunes down to the eighteenth 
century. Space will only allow us to notice 
one tune, Arne’s ‘‘ Rule Britannia.” Regarding 
this, it is stated that, though printed at the 
end of the masque of ‘‘The Judgment of 
Paris,” it was composed for the masque of 
‘* Alfred.” It might have been mentioned 
also that there are differences in the two 
versions. 

Old English Popular Music is not only 
a work of great interest, but of permanent 
value. The importance of national music is 
every day becoming more and more recognised, 
and this noble collection will be welcomed not 
only by scholars, but by musicians who know 
how important a part England has played in 
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